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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
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HE contest for the American Presidency ended on Tues- 
day in a great surprise. The people have found out 
McKinleyism, and the revolt against the high tariff has not 
only given Mr. Cleveland a majority in the Electoral College, 
which now numbers 444 persons, but such a majority as has 
rarely been seen in the United States. The figures are not 
yet complete, a new ballot having been adopted which requires 
careful counting; but, on the lowest estimate (Times’ corre- 
spondent) Mr. Cleveland has 277 votes and Mr. Harrison only 
135, the remaining 32 going to General Weaver, the candidate 
accepted by the Farmers’ Alliance, which is pledged to low 
taxation. The votes given to this candidate, even where he 
was defeated, greatly reduced the Republican totals, and 
must be counted as favourable to the low tariff issue which 
has triumphed throughout the South, in all the doubtful 
States, in Illinois and California, and even in Ohio, Mr. 
McKinley’s own State. Mr. Cleveland does not take his 
seat till March 4th, 1893, and will have no Congress in 
Session till December of that year; but it is said that the 
present Government will reduce duties, the Republican leaders 
all acknowledging that they had mistaken opinion. Extra- 
vagance will also be discouraged ; but large reductions cannot 
immediately be made, as the Protectionists committed the 
national faith to much of the expenditure, particularly the 
profligate grants of pension. 


Paris has been greatly moved by a dynamite outrage. At 
11.15 a.m. on Tuesday, a messenger of the Carmaux Company, 
named Garin, saw outside the door of the office on a first-floor in 
the Avenue de l’Opéra, a saucepan filled with whitish powder. 
Suspecting mischief, as the Company had been threatened, he 
called a policeman, who took the pan to the police station in 
the Rue des Bons Enfants. The station is on the second story, 
just under the storehouse of M. Dentu, the great bookseller, 
and the men had scarcely entered when the powder exploded, 
shattering Garin, three policemen, and an inspector. The 
inspector lived a few moments, but the others were torn to 
atoms, the violence of the explosion being such as to create a 
momentary vacuum round the men’s bodies, which the air 
between their skin and clothes rushed to fill, thus stripping 
the men in an instant quite naked. The doors were blown 


unusual strength of the walls, which are 18 in. thick, the floor 
above would have come down. Careful investigation seems to 
prove that the powder employed was dynamite mixed with a 
fulminate, and that it was fired by a time-fuse. No trustworthy 
evidence has been received as to the assassins, but opinion 
accuses the regular Anarchists of Paris, who employed as their 
agent a woman, who had been observed on the premises in the 
Avenue de l’Opéra. The police suspect persons at Carmaux 
of complicity. 


The news created great excitement in the Chamber, 
and quite destroyed all interest in an expected debate on 
Tonquin, where the civil Governor-General and the military 
chiefs are at loggerheads. M. Reinach asked for information, 
and the Chamber soon became a scene of furious altercation, 
the Moderates of all parties blaming M. Loubet for want of 
energy in applying the laws, and for encouraging crime by par- 
don; and the Left, headed by M. Clémencean, while repudiating 
the crimes of Anarchists, defending all that had occurred at 
Carmaux. M. Loubet made the usual speech, in which, how- 
ever, he expressed strong detestation of “this kind of Home 
Mission,” and of the papers which supported it, and succeeded 
in inducing the Chamber, after an unanimous vote of indigna- 
tion at the outrage, to pass a vote of confidence by 359 to 94. 
It is felt, however, by the respectables that they are in danger, 
and there is a cry for the restoration of M. Constans to the 
Ministry of the Interior. Nobody, it is said, was blown up in 
his time, but though that is true, it is difficult to perceive how 
his courage and unscrupulousness could prevent such attacks. 
The assassins are already liable to death; and as even the 
Socialists repudiate them, the difficulty is not to punish, but 
to obtain evidence of guilt. The alarm, however, is both deep 
and widespread, and there is danger of a Law of Public Safety, 
under which suspected Anarchists would be seized wholesale 
and sent to Cayenne. 


The Italian elections have ended in a complete victory for 
the policy of the Triple Alliance. All the Radical leaders who, 
as a rule, tend to an alliance with France, have been thrown 
out, and their trustworthy followers are reduced to less than 
sixty. The Ministerial leaders, on the other hand, are all 
elected, and their followers, in a House of 508, number at 
least 325, and probably more. This does not mean security 
either for the Ministers or their internal policy, the electors 
having regarded only the broad question; but it does mean 
that the Alliance will last, that the great Army will be main- 
tained, and that for the present the Italian Treasury will 
stagger on by dint of civil reductions, suspensions of public 
works, and greater severity in the collection of taxes. Those 
devices will be sufficient for a year or two; but the Ministry 
will accumulate hatreds, the Floating Debt will increase, and 
the difficulty will, at the end of the time, be worse than ever. 
There seems, however, no alternative ; the King’s Government, 
though it can direct foreign policy, not being strong enough 
either to make a smaller army more mobile, or to insist on 
drastic economy throughout the Administration, or to impose 
new taxes for “the period of preparedness.” 





Mr. Balfour delivered two spirited speeches at Edinburgh on 
Tuesday, in which he certainly appeared to be in much better 
spirits than the leaders of the Ministerial and (for the present) 
the triumphant party. In the morning speech, he pointed out 
how the Scotch love of the National Church is bringing the 
Scotch electorate into sympathy with the Constitutional Party, 
and may even be preparing the way for a reunion among the 
Presbyterian Churches, which are Churches of one theology, 
though they temporarily differ on the best relations be- 
tween Church and State. He promised the present Govern- 
ment his hearty support, if they would but abandon the réle 





out, heavy pieces of stone were pulverised, and, but for the 


of destructive politicians and devote their attention to those 
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sober and moderate social reforms which ought to be kept out 
of the region of party issues. Of this resolve, however, Mr. 


Balfour did not profess to entertain any hope; nor do we 
think he or any other politician could long endure to support 


an Administration which got into power by promises which it 
immediately determined not to redeem. Mr. Gladstone and 
his colleagues are far too honourable, and, to say the truth, far 
too full of hot political convictions and passions, for such a 
course as that. Mr. Balfour’s expectation that his duties as 
leader of Opposition, when Parliament meets, will be “of a 
more critical character” than any consistent with benignant 
support or even benignant neutrality, is sure to be fulfilled. 


In his evening speech in the Corn Exchange, Mr. Balfour 
expressed his belief that there had been grave divisions in the 
Cabinet on the subject of Uganda, Sir William Harcourt stick- 
ing to the policy of retreat which he had advocated in Opposi- 
tion, and Lord Rosebery upholding the duty of holding fast 
by the sphere of influence assigned to us in Africa, both for 
the sake of the anti-slavery cause, and for the sake of dis- 
charging those duties to the various African races to which 
Providence has called us. Mr. Balfour made some very 
strong remarks on the opening speech of Sir James Mathew, 
the head of the Evicted Tenants’ Commission, stating that 
the whole spirit of the speech had filled him “ with astonish- 
ment and indignation.” He pointed out that Sir James 
Mathew had given a totally mistaken interpretation to the 
policy of Parliament in reopening to some of the evicted 
tenants the chance, with the consent of their landlords, of 
purchasing the holdings from which they had been evicted. 
And he predicted, with confidence, that the policy which the 
Evicted Tenants’ Commission now seems to have been 
appointed to facilitate,—namely, turning out the lawful 
tenants, and replacing them by criminal conspirators,— 
cannot, by any possibility, ever receive the approbation 
of Parliament, and had better be abandoned completely 
and at once. Mr. Balfour did not expect any recru- 
descence of crime in Ireland while Mr. Morley is Chief 
Secretary and retains the favour of the Irish leaders. It 
would greatly embarrass him; and though he may be quite 
ready to hand over the loyalist minority in Ireland to the 
tender mercies of the executioner, he is not ready to act as 
executioner himself. Mr. Balfour’s speech was a first-rate 
fighting speech. He is clearing decks for action. 








The Lord Mayor’s banquet on Wednesday was shorn of 
most of its brilliance by the absence of Mr. Gladstone, Sir 
William Harcourt, Mr. Morley, and Lord Rosebery; and the 
speeches of Lord Kimberley, Lord Herschell, Lord Spencer, 
and Mr. Asquith, did not make up in interest for those of the 
lost leaders. Indeed, the competition between the various 
speakers seemed to be as to which of them should most skilfully 
avoid committing the Government to any important state- 
ment. Lord Kimberley, however, who answered to the toast 
of “ The Administration,” did manage to say one or two things 
of some note. He declared that there was no intention at all 
of superseding the silver standard used in India. He showed 
by figures that, for the present, Ireland is even quieter under 
the Government pledged to Home-rule than it was under 
the Government pledged to maintain the Union as it is. He 
admitted that the late Government had not contemplated 
abandoning Uganda, and promised the most deliberate con- 
sideration to the arguments against abandoning it, in lan- 
guage that suggested at least his own preference for the policy 
of “J’y suis, j’y reste.” He assured his audience that he 
fully expected the Government to come to an agreement with 
Russia as to the delimitation of boundaries in the Pamirs. 
And finally, he told the Lord Mayor that the Government 
is about to propose a variety of measures to Parliament, 
“many ” of which will excite strong political opposition. We 
have no doubt of it; but we cannot say that we expect many 
of them to be seriously pressed. Many will be brought for- 
ward just to show what the Government would do, if it could, 
but few will be chosen. 


Lord Herschell dilated in a speech of much humour on the 
subjects which he was virtually prohibited from touching, 
and on the inappropriateness of the Lord Chancellor’s pre- 
sence at such a banquet. Mr. Asquith, who seemed inclined 


clared that the one thing on which the new Parliament j 
lutely unanimous, is the resolve to deprecate and nat: 
“premature” dissolution. No doubt ; but the two parties Pie: 
perhaps, entirely agree as to what would constitute a « n nny 
ture dissolution.” Mr. Asquith probably means by a secu 
dissolution, any dissolution which would diminish the ane 
of a complete triumph for the Gladstonian Party atthe my 
We mean by a premature dissolution, any dissolution = h 
would not find the country fully and accurately informed 
to what Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule policy in Irelang ale 
is, and what are the Unionists’ reasons for rejecting ang 60 
demning that policy. There are beings who regard their the 
dissolution as always premature, whether it come at the first 
hour or at the eleventh. 





Lord Salisbury made a good rattling speech at the 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, on Thursday, to the Non. 
conformist Unionist Association, in which he deprecated 
strongly the abandonment of Uganda by the Government, g 
policy which he thought would be fatal to our hopes of 
extinguishing the Slave-trade, and then went on to en. 
large on priestly domination in Ireland as a final objec. 
tion to conceding Home-rule to Ireland, if we wish the 
Nonconformists or the Anglicans there to retain their 
full share of religious freedom. There can be no doubt of 
the power of the Irish priests to dictate in many cases to the 
Irish people, since by their own initiative they entirely 
overthrew Mr. Parnell’s great influence in Ireland; but pro- 
bably Lord Salisbury exaggerates the danger of actual reli. 
gious persecution. It is true that the priests lead when they 
themselves walk in the track of popular desire, but in our 
opinion the minority are much more likely to suffer socially 
and pecuniarily from the wish of the priests to make life easy 
to the peasantry, than they are to suffer denominationally 
or religiously. 


The most telling part of Lord Salisbury’s speech was the 
part devoted to the great object-lesson we have had on the 
effect of Home-rule on a judicial mind, in Sir James Mathew’s 
curious outburst of partisanship. The Evicted Tenants’ Com. 
mission itself, he said, is a very trivial matter. It cannot do 
much mischief, and perhaps will do none; but it does teach 
us how a strong and highly cultivated mind is warped by 
being removed to a partisan atmosphere. “If these things 
are done in the green tree,” said Lord Salisbury, “ what will 
be done in the dry? It tells us what is coming. We all 
know some of the characteristics that would probably attach 
to Home-rule. We know that it would be a perfect Saturnalia 
of insolvent debtors. We knew it would be a time of woe to 
all minorities, whether financial, political, or religious. ..... 
But now that we see that even an English statesman with 
some character to lose, and an English Judge whose position 
has been sufficiently appreciated,—if to these the presump- 
tions of English law are reversed ...... what will be done 
when the Executive Government consists of those men whose 
character has been sufficiently described by the Special 
Commission?” That object-lesson will tell. 

The United States Government is evidently making up its 
mind to check immigration sharply. Though there is no 
cholera in America, and the epidemic is dying away in Europe, 
the Government, in order to prevent a future panic, has 
imposed on all immigrants a quarantine of twenty days. 
This almost prohibits the traffic, as the steamer companies 
cannot bear the additional expense. It is more than probable 
that, if this device is not successful, Congress will impose an 
import duty on immigrants, avowedly to prevent the arrival 
of paupers, but really to arrest the stream now flowing in 
from Eastern and Central Europe. Such a scheme would be 
popular in all the cities, as the artisans declare themselves 
subjected to an unjust competition by workmen of a lower 
grade of civilisation. 


Lord Kimberley, the Secretary of State for India, has 
shown unexpected firmness in dealing with the cry for the 
suppression of the opium trade. He told a great deputation 
of the philanthropic societies, on Thursday, that while he 
was most anxious to limit the consumption of opium, 
the abandonment of the opium revenue, and the profits 
of the trade, which together reached £15,000,000 a year, 





to resent the rnmours of the weakness of the Government, de- 





was practically impossible. If the attempt were made 
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Parliamentary dictation, India must be com- 

ted, and no Minister of the Crown would propose 
pensa ws The direct revenue alone is Rx. 6,150,000, or 
pa 000 in gold, the compensation for which would exceed 
pi 000,000 sterling. The suppression would do no good to 
ps where the indigenous drug was now legalised and 
taxed "the revenue resulting to Pekin being £2,000,000 a year, 
‘hich the Emperor’s Government would not resign. Opium 
pope more injury than alcohol. It is satisfactory, in an age 
of uneasy consciences, to see an Indian Secretary with such 
hard sense ; but Lord Kimberley will be wise to look into 
one point. If the Indian Government can in Eastern India 
substitute taxation for monopoly, as it does in Western India, 
itshould make some sacrifice for that object. Its action would 
then be purely restrictive, for it would tax opium as our own 


Government taxes spirits. 


under 


The first meeting of the Evicted Tenants’ Commission took 
Jace in Dublin on Monday, and produced scenes rather 
ominous for the Commission. Sir James Mathew, the Presi- 
dent of the Commission,—a very able English Judge, who 
will be greatly missed from the English Bench while he is 
engaged in conducting this inquiry,—opened the Commission 
in a speech which, in most people’s opinion, and certainly in our 
own, quite misrepresented “ the policy of the late Parliament,” 
the “ Plan of Campaign,” and the meaning of the clause in the 
Land Act of 1891 which was intended to facilitate the purchase 
of their holdings by some of the evicted tenants. But of this 
we have said enough in another column. The scenes which 
arose were caused by the vehemence of the Counsel for the 
landlords when Mr. Justice Muthew intimated that he could 
not allow them, at the present stage of the inquiry at all 
events, to cross-examine the witnesses who gave evidence 
on behalf of Lord Clanricarde’s tenants or the tenants 
of other landlords. ‘Am I now,” said Mr. Carson, “when 
the time is come to sift the evidence before it goes to 
the public, to be told that { am not to be heard, and that I, 
representing Lord Clanricarde, am not at liberty to cross- 
examine?” The President: “I will not hear you further, 
and I will order you to withdraw.” Subsequently, Mr. Carson 
declared the whole investigation “a farce and a sham,” and 
was told by the President that his observations were dis- 
graceful, and by Mr. William O’Brien, who was present, “ You 
are not in a Coercion Court now.” Mr. Kenny, who concurred 
entirely in Mr. Carson’s observations, was told that his remark 
was “equally impertinent and disgraceful.” 


The whole force of these violent and improper protests was 
due to the publication of the evidence on one side before the 
evidence on the other side could be given. To our minds, the 
inquiry should have been held with closed doors, and sections 
of the report only published when the evidence on both sides 
was fairly balanced. We do not wonder that, considering the 
state of Irish feeling, the landlords object to the publication 
of this sort of ew parte, and often hearsay, evidence against 
them,.before they have had any opportunity of replying. But it 
is absurd to claim, as an absolute right, that the inquiry of 
every Commission should be held under all the formalities 
and with all the necessary restrictions of a Court of Justice. 


Mr. Justice Mathew, who is responsible for the fairness of 
the inquiry, had full right to condemn the very strong 
and unjustifiable language of Mr. Carson and Mr. Kenny; 
but he cannot, we think, have been unaware that he was giving 
a great advantage to the tenants whose case he allowed to be 
stated by Mr. John Roche, M.P.,and the Most Revd. Dr. Healy 
and others, often on mere hearsay, without any reply from the 
landlords. No doubt he will give the landlords their innings 
soon. But that is only putting him in the position of the 
umpire at cricket, of whom Dean Hole tells us in his 
“Memories.” ‘ Gentlemen,” said that umpire, “I think I 
should offer you my hearty apologies for any preference which 
I may have shown in favour of local talent, and I confidently 
rely on your forgiveness because I am sure you must have 
noticed in the second innings I treated my own side with 
undue severity in order to make an average.” 





Sir J. Gorst is possessed with the idea that the Conserva- 
tive Party should take the lead in solving Labour questions, 








and on Monday addressed a meeting in the Manchester Town 
Hall on behalf of his view. He maintained that his party had 
always preferred social reform to political change, and he 
would, to begin with, plant Boards of Arbitration all over the 
country. He would vote for Local Option as to the Eight-Hours 
Question, leaving it to be regulated legislatively by each trade 
in each district. No man had a right to sell himself to a trade 
in such a way as to be deleterious to health,—a remark which 
we commend to the attention of all authorities engaged in the 
removal of sewage, and the management of hospitals for in- 
fectious disease, the deduction from it being that it is wrong 
to be a scavenger or a nurse, and positively wicked to make 
needles or “water” mirrors with quicksilver. He would try 
the limitation of hours in all Government establishments at 
once, and the men should use their votes to realise that idea. 
He would, moreover, substitute a system of pensions to the 
old for their reception into the workhouse; that is, in fact, 
restore for the aged the old system of out-door relief. We 
have said enough on the subject elsewhere, but may note here 
that at these “ meetings ” only one side ever gets a hearing. 


Hungary is distracted by an ecclesiastical dispute. The 
Liberal Party, which now commands a majority, has insisted 
on certain reforms, including the free practice of all reli- 
gions—that is, we believe, the free propagation of all religions 
—the admission of the Jews to the rank of a recognised sect, 
and civil marriage as an obligatory condition of any legal 
union. The Government conceded the first two demands, but 
refused the third, apparently as throwing a slur upon the 
perfect validity of marriages before a Roman Catholic priest. 
Count Szapary thereupon resigned ; and as the Emperor is of 
his opinion, trouble is expected. The Emperor is supposed to 
be instigated by the Pope, who, being irritated by the Aus- 
trian alliance with Italy, will surrender no privilege of the 
Church ; but that does not look accurate. The Papacy does 
not condemn French law, which makes civil marriage indis- 
pensable ; and the Emperor has conceded too many things to 
take a stand on a position so untenable. Indeed, M. Tisza 
denies that the Emperor has ever expressed any resolve upon 
the subject, and pretty evidently expects that he him- 
self, a Protestant, will be called upon to resume his long 
tenure of the Premiership, which would indicate that the 
Emperor had given way. We fancy the dispute is only a 
test to decide whether the clerics shall or shall not govern 
Hungary, the point at issue being really nominal. The 
English compromise under which civil marriage is obli- 
gatory, and every beneficed clergyman a registrar, meets any 
conceivable objection either from the devotees of the church 
or the worshippers of State authority. 


Colonel Dodds has attacked and carried Kana, the sacred 
village of the Dahomeyans, eight miles from the capital, 
Abomey. The fighting appears to have been severe, the 
French having 11 men killed and 42 wounded, exclusive, we 
imagine, of the casualties among the black auxiliaries. The 
attack was delivered on the 4th inst., and it is believed 
that the final assault-on Abomey would be made on the 9th, 
the country immediately round the town being almost clear 
of jungle. The French Government is so certain of success 
that it has made Colonel Dodds a General, but private 
accounts are not quite so favourable. The Dahomeyans, it is 
said, fight well, the troops, though they quail under the 
French fire, returning incessantly to the conflict, and the 
resistance behind the walls of Abomey will be severe. 
General Dodds has ordered up his last reinforcements, so that 
there is not a healthy white man between him and the sea, 
and his available white soldiers are greatly weakened by the 
fever. We wish some distinction were drawn in the list of 
casualties between the Whites, who belong usually to the 
Foreign Legion, and the Senegalese; but the presumption is 
that Abomey will be carried, and that the French, to their 
exasperation, will find themselves compelled either to garrison 
it, or leave it at the mercy of Behanzin. Their idea is to make 
his Chiefs independent, and so divide Dahomey; but the 
King’s authority is based on a religious idea, and may survive 
defeat. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 97}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE EVICTED TENANTS’ COMMISSION. 


RELAND is seldom fortunate either in her Revolu- 
tionary or in her Constitutional party. She has been 
specially unfortunate in the opening of Mr. Morley’s 
Commission. Sir James Mathew, the President of the 
Commission, commenced its proceedings in the spirit of a 
partisan, anticipating judgment on one of the Irish land- 
lords which was quite improper before any evidence had been 
taken or sifted, even though the judgment should ulti- 
mately have been justified, and he certainly misstated, 
and misstated greatly, both the drift and meaning of 
the clause in the Land Act of 1891, the alleged failure 
of which is the excuse for the appointment of this 
Commission. On the other hand, the Irish landlords 
were very unfortunate in their representatives. Mr. Car- 
son, Mr. Kenny, and Mr. Moore, who appeared on their 
behalf, were not in the least justified in assuming that they 
ought to be allowed to cross-examine the witnesses of the 
tenants, as if that Commission had been a Judicial Court 
proceeding on the same principles as the Parnell Commis- 
sion. That has not been usual in Commissions of investiga- 
tion of this kind, even when much graver questions of 
misconduct were at issue than any which are even alleged 
in the present case. In the Birmingham Gaol inquiry (that 
on which the late Mr. Charles Reade founded one of his 
novels), the method pursued was that directed by Sir 
James Mathew in this case, that all questions suggested 
by Counsel should, in the first instance at least, be put 
through the President of the Commission, if, in his 
opinion, the questions were properly framed, and of a 
kind to aid in eliciting the truth. For Mr. Carson and 
Mr. Kenny to fly into a passion and shake off the dust 
from their feet as they did, because they were not allowed 
to cross-examine the tenants’ witnesses, was a very im- 
proper proceeding. It would be highly inconvenient if 
every Commission of Inquiry were to be bound by a 
strictly judicial code of procedure. It would lengthen out 
inquiries of this sort to an intolerable degree, and involve a 
great accumulation of thoroughly irrelevant interrogatories 
and evidence. The only objection which we feel to Sir 
James Mathew’s statement of his intended procedure, 
is his admission of reporters to publish all the un- 
answered and unsifted evidence brought forward by the 
friends of the tenants for days, and, perhaps, even weeks, 
before any answer can be given to it by the landlords. 
Surely the Commission should have sat with closed doors, 
instead of allowing all the heavy charges which might be 
brought against the landlords to go forth to the world 
days before their defence could be heard. Considering 
the very angry feelings which all these ex parte statements 
excite, care should, we think, have been taken not to 
circulate the charge without the answer to it. Nor should 
Sir James Mathew, after his very strong condemnation of 
Mr. Carson and Mr. Kenny, have allowed Mr. William 
O’Brien, without rebuke, to interrupt the proceedings of 
the Commission with the remark to Mr. Carson: “ You 
are not in a Coercion Court now.” The whole tenor of 
the first day’s proceedings was very ominous for the Com- 
mission. It appears to us to show that the President 
allows himself to speak like a partisan, that the repre- 
sentatives of the landlords are acting like partisans, 
and that the representatives of the tenants are acting 
like partisans too. Peace is certainly not likely to 
be the issue of such scenes as that of Monday in 
Dublin. 

Sir James Mathew showed his bias plainly enough by 
speaking of the “ Plan of Campaign” as if it were a mere 
“combination to lower rents.” A combination to lower 
future rents has always been perfectly lawful in Ireland, and 
is perfectly lawful now. The “ Plan of Campaign” was a 
combination not to pay a rent already contracted for, and, 
indeed, to pay it when it was ready into a campaign 
fund, instead of to the landlord to whom it was due, in 
order that the landlord might be compelled to lower his 
rents all round alike to those who can afford to pay them 
and to those who cannot. Chief Baron Palles has twice 
declared the “ Plan of Campaign” to be an illegal con- 
spiracy, and for Sir James Mathew to speak of it as a 
mere union intended to affect the rents of the future, 


Further, he declared that the 13th Section of the Land A, 
of 1891 was intended to express the mind of Parliam, . 
that there was nothing in the tenant’s having given ; ™ 

° ‘ . ” : ven in his 
adhesion to the “ Plan of Campaign” which should gt ik 
that tenant out of the category of persons who, though rs : 
had lost their tenancy by lawful eviction, are quite fit tol, 
reinstated as tenants. Now there was, as Mr. Balfour h; 
pointed out, no intention at all in that section to reinstate 
the evicted tenant as a tenant. It permitted the land 
lord, if he were willing to do so, to sell him hig holding 
on the same terms on which he might have sold it to him 
had he still been his tenant. But that was not to reinstat 
him, and it was a purely permissive provision. Of coure 
there are plenty of mere dupes in Ireland who have been 
the victims of the agitators, and who did not at all appreciate 
how great a wrong they were doing. It was perfectly right 
that a landlord who knew them to belong to this class 
should be enabled, as this section enabled him, to close his 
relations with the evicted tenant by selling his holding to 
him under the security afforded by the rates of his neigh- 
bours. There was nothing to compel a landlord who did 
not think his tenant a dupe, the victim of others, but who 
thought him a willing and open-eyed conspirator pledged 
to break a lawful contract which he was quite able to per- 
form, to sell his holding to such a man. In fact, the moral 
character of the criminal conspiracy entered into was left 
open to investigation, and there was nothing in the world 
to show that Parliament intended to give any absolution 
at all to any individual tenant for the conspiracy into 
which he had been induced to enter. All that was per- 
mitted was that the landlord, on his own discretion, 
might sell him his holding if he thought it right, wise, 
and prudent to do so. 

It was most unfortunate that the head of a Commission 
which was, as it was supposed, appointed expressly to 
examine the circumstances which had prevented this clause 
from being effectively worked except in a few cases, should 
have begun by assuming that there was nothing in 
adherence to the “ Plan of Campaign ” which unfitted the 
evicted tenant at all for reinstatement,—a course never 
even contemplated. It is quite one thing to say that a 
man may be allowed to agree to pay his landlord for his 
holding on the security of his neighbours’ credit, if there 
is nothing to render that arrangement undesirable in the 
landlord’s eyes, and quite another to promote his reinstate- 
ment in a relation of which he had deliberately broken the 
covenants. The power actually given by the Act did not 
in any way reflect on the landlord for evicting him. If 
Parliament had absolved him, or rehabilitated him as a 
tenant, it would have reflected more or less on his evic- 
tion by his landlord for a criminal conspiracy ; and this 
was not in the least degree the purport or intention of 
the Act. Sir James Mathew has, in our opinion, given 
the landlords as a class reasonable ground of offence by 
the erroneous assumptions which he made, both as to the 
intention of Parliament and as to the true character of 
the “ Plan of Campaign,” and also by his hasty attack on 
Lord Clanricarde, before any evidence had been taken on 
his case. 

On the other hand, as we have already said, the attitude 
of the landlords’ advocates towards the procedure of the 
Commission cannot, in our opinion, be in the least justified. 
Commissions have sat before this which were not em- 
powered to take evidence on oath, which were not intended 
to follow the rules of a court of law, and which, neverthe- 
less, did very seriously concern the character of several 
persons of standing and repute; nor has there been any 
denunciation of them, such as Mr. Carson and his colleague 
launched at the head of the Commission, for turning the 
investigation into “a farce and a sham.” If the questions 
Mr. Carson had suggested, by way of cross-examination of 
the witnesses, had been relevant, and reasonable questions, 
and if the head of the Commission had repeatedly refused to 
put them, then, no doubt, there would have been some 
excuse for such language. As it was, there was none. 
The bitterness of party feeling has again vitiated in Ire- 
land, as it so often does, an investigation which might, if 
candidly conducted, have had some good results. Neither 
party can put off the fierceness of its partisanship. Neither 
party can see any unreasonableness or fault in its own 
assumptions and proceedings. And investigations conducted 
in such a spirit can hardly end in any right and peaceful 
issue. Investigation in Ireland is only too apt to end in 





at once marks out his speech as the speech of a partisan. 


new and more serious quarrels. 
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THE GUILDHALL DINNER. 


, ullness of politics, which is so faith- 
HE “mgr ei in the daily papers, affects also the 
fully d and, what we should not have quite 
eal leader lorganisations. It is aggravated, of 
ted, the political orga my a 

he determination of Government to preserv 
yt Home-rule until Parliament meets, that is 

Pike wane, but it is not wholly due to that 
—— oe Only one considerable speech has been 
unusual *. Gladstonian for weeks past, and that one, Lord 
—, 's at the Guildhall on Wednesday, did not con- 
Kim tre of exciting interest. It did, we fancy, 
iain 8 of importance, a remark about the view of the 
eoatal veenmittee which, coming as it does from the 
apy India, will exasperate the ee com- 
os i end to their hope of a gold currency ; 
munity DEAE reel the Lord Mares guests attached 
gg definite meaning, and of other statements of 
ats 3 were none inthe speech. Lord Kimberley had 
ae to perform, namely, to deliver a fairly long dis- 
: a which should not be meaningless, yet should reveal 
ee and give no occasion for comment; and he 
— ee it, the conditions being considered, rather 
Prexpectedly well ; 7 a — than “ is 
i the public to be, Lor imberley is not an 
— z loath in sharp debate, when his diplomatic 
training sometimes stands him in — — _ — 

: eing, in fact, conversational explanations or 

. ss z a speaker, he rarely carries away or even 
quite satisfies his audiences. He did not on Wednesday 
evening. He said, indeed, very clearly that he would not 
say anything about a — be ee was still 
“incubating” its Bill; but that fact, though curious in 
Parone Members of the Cabinet having been mentally 
sitting on the Home-rule project for six years—was per- 
fectly well understood before, and is no more exciting than 
OO: ste Godt Bak W vot vale te 
ted that a Bishop she 
— it; but there ‘aie attention stops. The Secretary 
for India also touched on the burning topic of Uganda— 
burning, because it will affect Parliamentary votes—but un- 
less we are to read into his truthful description of the action 
of the late Cabinet a hint that the present one intends to 
“preserve the continuity of its policy,” we gain nothing 
at all from his careful utterance. Any Cabinet, while 
the middle class remains religious, must “ consider ” 
a project like the abandonment of Uganda very carefully 
indeed before it accepts the necessity, and the certainty 
that this one is doing so needed no confirmation. Lord 
Kimberley naturally referred to India, and it is pleasant 
to experts to know that the “Pamir Question” is to be 
settled by “delimitation,” a nice process, which, con- 
sidering the character of the region, and the claims of 
Russia, Afghanistan, and China, — take at least a 
eneration, and may be best compared to a survey in 
: right-of-way out but the public does not know 
where the Pamirs are, and at Pais does ee — 
care either. ‘Depression in trade” is a great subject, 
and so is “nesenibunal distress,” and Lord Kimberley 
mentioned both, but as he threw light on neither, and 
only suggested that depression goes before prosperity—as 
it also, one fancies, goes after—and admitted that. Govern- 
ment had no plan for improving the rural position, his 
— — bog to 9 ag a fog. = 
or the rest of his speech, Lord Kimberley should be 
studied in the light of the last manifesto of the National 
Liberal Federation, but even then it will be found to be, 
though intelligible, both vague and dull. He promised 
that “a variety of measures” should be proposed to 
Parliament, some of which “ will excite fierce political 
discussion,” while others will ‘affect the social condition 
of the entire people,” and we suppose that both sets of 
measures are among those approved by the Federation. 
That body, which is for Gladstonians the equivalent of the 
American “machine,” is issuing a circular to its subordinate 
Associations, which was published in the Times of Tuesday, 
and contains, beside a quantity of weak analyses of the 
recent election, a whole string of proposals to be pressed 
upon the country. Among them are a new Registration 
Bill, the adoption of “One man, one vote,” Welsh Disestab- 
ishment, popular control of the liquor trade, and “ social 
legislation of a far-reaching character,” to meet “the 
needs of the villagers, the requirements of London, the 


politi 
expec’ 
course, 
silence 











claims of labour, the position of agriculture, and the ques- 

tion of land reform.” Of these, two may be struck out at 

once, for Welsh Disestablishment, say the Federation 

people, is not to be considered until Home-rule has been 

“settled,”—that is, after the Greek Kalends; and Lord 

Kimberley himself admitted that the Government would 

not take up the claims of agriculture. The vague phrases 

at the end may also be dismissed with the remark that wide- 

reaching social reform is the aspiration of both parties; 

but that until there is some agreement or some visible 

division as to its direction, it will not greatly excite prac- 

tical politicians. We all wish to meet “the needs of the 

villages, the requirements of London, the claims of labour,” 

and the need of land reform, as we all wish to make every- 
body more comfortable, better, and more contented ; and. 
the only difficulty is now, as ever, how to do it with success. 

The spirit of combat will only arise when actual measures 
have been submitted to Parliament, and neither the Cabinet 

nor the Federation have any to propose. The mixture is 
some day to dissolve all evil; but nobody pretends 
that it is prepared, and until it is ready, even chemists 
will refrain from predictions as to its effect. There- 
remain the Registration Bill and Local Option, and we pre- 
sume these are the contentious measures to be included in 
the Government programme. They are important mea- 
sures, no doubt, and may, as Lord Kimberley says, create 
fierce debate ; but pending their introduction, no human 
being cares to discuss them. A Registration Bill may be 
a mere legal improvement, or may be a revolution in the 
franchise, and the public waits to see which it is ; while as: 
to Local Option, it, at heart, simply disbelieves in action. 
Parliament will not abolish licensed shops for the sale of 
an article of diet without compensation, and probably will 
not graut compensation, and the public waits composedly 
till the leaders have got out of that impasse. There is no 
genuine, much less universal, interest taken in any one 
of the proposals while unembodied in a Bill, and the 
effort to stir up enthusiasm about them, and to make 
them the bases of strong political demonstrations, is 
absolutely futile. The public only waits, with little 
curiosity, and no anxiety whatever. 

The truth is, the country is not desiring, or rather not 
desiring with enthusiasm, any definite measure at all, but 
only a Government which can govern well and deal with 
the many problems presenting themselves for solution with 
a fair measure of judgment and success. Whether this is 
such a Government or not it does not know, is at heart very 
doubtful indeed, but reserves decision until informed of the 
nature and the reception of the Home-rule Bill. It is by 
that the Administration will be judged, and not by the 
character of its aspirations, or even by incidental failures 
or successes in staving-off hard questions. Individual 
Ministers will wax or wane, no doubt, according to success 
in their departments, Mr. Asquith counting even now 
slightly to credit, and Mr. Morley slightly to debit; but it 
is for the grand measure that the country is really waiting, 
and what is more, knows that it is waiting. Not only is the 
positive existence of the Government dependent on the Bill 
—for the notion of its lasting, if the Bill is rejected or 
transmuted in the Commons, is mere nonsense—but its 
hold upon the mind of the country also. If the Ministry 
succeed with their Irish problem, they will be allowed the 
merit of competence, even by those who distrust their 
policy, and will be followed by a majority in almost any 
course they may deliberately adopt ; while, if they fail, they 
will be pronounced incompetent, and will not be followed, 
even when they are in the right. Great Britain is not 
going to be governed by men who cannot govern even 
when their minds are made up. The country, as a 
whole, decided to try them; but the true test is the Par- 
liamentary one, and so fully though instinctively is this 
perceived, that until this test is applied the public is not 
genuinely interested in politics at all. It watches the 
labour movement with close attention, it is very curious 
rather than excited about some foreign events like the 
Presidential election, and it is anxiously nervous about 
the retreat of the wave of commercial prosperity, but 
about politics proper it hardly cares to think. Their 
settlement must, it feels, depend upon a struggle so near 
at hand that waiting is not difficult, yet so far off that 
its premonitory noises have scarcely begun to be 
heard, or were just faintly heard in Mr. Balfour’s 
speech on Tuesday. Consequently everything is dull, and 
in the absence of completely fresh incident, will remain 
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dull until the meeting of Parliament. That once over, the 
conflict, and consequently the interest in the conflict, will 
be lively enough; but pending that event, even a speech 
from Mr. Gladstone—unless, indeed, he revealed his plan, 
which he obviously does not intend to do—would stir no 
interest beyond a languid curiosity. The curtain, in fact, 
has not risen, and as the house is full, the audience feels 
that sensation of boredom which is often quite consistent 
with an aroused expectation of great things. Dissect the 
majority, and people will listen; talk any other kind of 
politics, and they yawn. 





THE AMERICAN PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


R. McKINLEY has sustained a smashing defeat. 
It is possible to argue that the defeat will not have 
the expected results, and the Protectionists are diligently 
so arguing ; but of the defeat itself, there can be no ques- 
tion whatever. The Republicans appealed to the country 
on the ground that their policy was Protection; that Mr. 
McKinley’s Bill, embodying Protection, had been a miracu- 
lous success ; and that, consequently, for the safety of the 
protective theory, their candidate ought to be retained at 
the White House. They, in fact, raised no other issue ; 
Mr. Blaine, their “ magnetic man,” appealing even to 
Irishmen to turn Republicans, because Englishmen, their 
hereditary oppressors, so greatly disliked Protection. They 
had every advantage in their favour,—the possession of 
office; the American prepossession against Free-trade as 
an English idea; a candidate who was as popular as his 
rival ; the command of great sums for “ election expenses,” 
even those which are illegitimate ; and the gratitude of the 
scores of thousands of old soldiers and others upon whom 
they have squandered millions in needless pensions. Never- 
theless, they were beaten shamefully. The entire South, 
though manufactures are fast developing there, refused to 
listen to their voices. The doubtful States in the West 
rejected them by large majorities. New York pronounced 
decisively for their opponents. Ohio, though Republican 
ever since the war, and the home of Mr. McKinley, voted for 
the Democrats. Illinois failed men who were confident 
of carrying it; and even California, where no Republican 
doubted, threw all its votes on the unaccustomed side. The 
evidence had, in fact, been too strong for the poorer voters. 
Hundreds of thousands of artisans recognised, reading 
rightly the object-lesson presented by the Carnegie quarrel, 
that the profits of Protection go to the protected capitalists, 
and to nobody else, and resolved that, as far as regarded 
themselves, the McKinley tariff was a fraud. The farmers 
everywhere took the same view. They are suffering terribly 
from low prices and a high rate of interest; they find 
everything they buy, from hardware to books, made dear 
by Protection, and they themselves are the one class which 
neither are nor can be “ protected.” They are disgusted, 
too—a point not sufficiently noticed—by the extravagant 
expenditure fostered by the desire to make a high tariff 
unavoidable; they read endless stories of the wealth of 
the protected manufacturers, wealth which they admire, 
yet which galls their poverty; and they are specially 
sick of that preposterous pension list,—in which, it 
must not be forgotten, no man under thirty-nine can 
honestly be included. They have therefore revolted, and 
either elected the farmers’ candidate, General Weaver, as 
happened in three Western States, controlling 32 votes in 
the Electoral College, or voted the Democrat “ticket.” The 
total result throughout the Union is, that out of 444 mem- 
bers of the Electoral College, Mr. Cleveland has probably 
277, or 54 more than a clear majority; Mr. Harrison only 
135; and General Weaver the remaining 32; while the 
mass-vote is believed to show a “plurality” for Mr. 
Cleveland of several hundred thousand. That is a far 
greater defeat than the defeat of Lord Salisbury in Great 
Britain, and operates for a far longer time; for while Lord 
Salisbury may be restored within a year, Mr. Harrison, or 
Mr. Harrison’s successor in the suffrages of his party, can- 
not be so much as a candidate for office for the next four 
years. The Union has, as a whole, emphatically repudiated 
McKinleyism. 

Owing to the peculiarities of the Constitution of the 
United States, the vote does not operate at once. Mr. 
Cleveland does not assume office till March 4th, 1893 ; and 
after his election, there will be no Congress sitting until 
December of the same year. The framers of the 


Constitution were most anxious that new men should 









never act while the wave of opin 
high, and that officials and vides ‘alike ™ ating 
time to reconsider themselves before they Re have 
the laws, and though their plans failed on spec ed With 
—the Electoral College, for example, was ab a Pointy 
selecting body, and is only a Post Office—they to bea 
succeeded in their policy of enforcing dela . tea 
beginning of 1894, however, the Democratic P "the 
will be fully seated, the plans for reducin a 
the expenditure and the tariff will be a et 
Executive will be in accord with the Howes of ie the 
sentatives and the Senate. The former body, it is k ae 
will be, as indeed it is already, Democratic, and the . 
the latter is more uncertain, the best calculation met 
the Democrats a certain majority of two over all 0 : “ 
anda probable majority of seven over all Republica’ 
the five Senators of the Alliance party, who are wane 
Democrats nor Republicans, being pledged up to Pra 
to reduce taxation, and especially taxation throu hte 
Tariff. The new Government, therefore, will be f - 
within eighteen months, and its influence will te 
great almost from the day of Mr. Cleveland’s elect; 
In the first place, there will be no increase jn < 
McKinley tariff, for fear of the result of that defia : 
upon the next elections. In the second place re 
Custom-House officials, who have much in their pow 
will work the Tariff Bill in a very different pte, 
all seeking to conciliate the coming Executive vp 
in the third place, the Republican leaders and their Pre 
sident, aware at last that they have gone too far, will al 
alike strive to soothe excoriated opinion. We shall not 
see the Tariff Bill repealed; but we shall see articles 
wanted by the farmers, and articles needed in the South 
taken out of the schedules. Congress will be chary of 
making any more preposterous grants, and the revenue 
will again be allowed to grow, so as of itself to suggest re. 
missions as it does in England. Above all, the effect of the 
change will be an immediate impact on opinion. Up to 
Tuesday, a kind of superstition prevailed in America 
that the Union would never tolerate a low tariff; that 
wages, somehow, depended on Protection ; and that it was 
dangerous to make this the issue, for Protection was sure 
to win. We know that this belief affected men who knew 
and confessed that the superstition was based on a delu. 
sion ; but now it will disappear, and the two fiscal systems 
will be discussed like all other problems in economics, 
This means that by degrees a true Free-trading opinion 
will grow up, which will acknowledge not only that taxa. 
tion should not exceed the wants of the Treasury, but 
that low taxes often draw more than high taxes do, 
and that a trade can never be at its healthiest until 
it can live on its profits and without any bounty 
from the national wealth. Those ideas will pene. 
trate slowly in America, for they penetrate slowly every- 
where, and in the States you have not the big loaf 
and the little loaf to produce as object-lessons ; but they 
must filter down in the end, and then we shall see the 
Union try a true policy of Free-trade. Whether we shall 
like it, and the resulting competition with our goods in all 
the markets of the world, is a very different matter, but 
that we shall see it, we entertain little doubt. The massof 
the American freeholders are the thriftiest of mankind, 
and economics will one day have for them the attraction 
they had for workmen in England while Cobden and 
Bright were waging their apparently hopeless struggle. 
The revolt towards Free-trade will be quickened by the 
vote for General Weaver. That will fairly frighten the 
Republican politicians, and a genuine American politician 
would begin to doubt the Decalogue, or the fifth proposi- 
tion of Euclid, if he knew that a majority of his country- 
men had rejected either. The Farmers’ Alliance, of which 
that candidate was the nominee, not only carried three 
States previously Republican, but seriously diminished the 
Republican vote in a great many more. Many Republicans 
will trace to it alone their defeat, and the desire for 4 
reconciliation will dominate the next four years. That 
desire cannot be gratified except by a lowered Tariff, for the 
American Third Party demands four concessions, of which 
the Republicans, if they refuse a low tariff, can grant 
none. These are a low tariff, a low national expendi- 
ture, a loan to the farmers of the amount of their mort- 
gages at 2 per cent., and a national Bill to fix a maximum 
of railway fares. The last request is contrary to the Con- 
stitution, the last but one is impossible, and the te 
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eit are inter-dependent. The wit that could 
maining ne United States a scheme of low expenditure 
devin: h tariffs operating together, could settle any 
and hig n the world, even the old one how to get more 


ae af a field than there is grass in it. 





WHAT IS A PREMATURE DISSOLUTION ? 


R. ASQUITH, the Home Secretary, said very justly 
at the Lord Mayor's dinner, when he returned 
q he toast of the House of Commons, that there was 
thanks for which the House of C bsolutel 
one point on which the House o ; ommons = : solutely 
ynanimous without distinction of party, and that was in 
deprecating & premature dissolution. But the unanimity 
‘, certainly only apparent, and not real. The Gladstonians 
4 the Unionists agree in terms, but they do not agree in 
substance. The Gladstonians certainly think that it would 
be premature to dissolve on the question of Home-rule 
only. They would regard any dissolution as premature 
which raised that question in all its breadth and length, 
without also raising some of the questions of keen interest 
to English Radicals, such as payment of Members, “ One 
man, one vote,” in all their breadth and length also. The 
Unionists are by no means of that mind. They would like 
to see the great constitutional issue as much insulated as 
ssible,—placed in its separateness clearly before the elec- 
torate of the United Kingdom. ; They do not want to see a 
lot of perfectly different issues jumbled up together. They 
would like to get something as near to what the Swiss call 
a popular referendum on-this point as possible. They are 
not unprepared, indeed, to take issue with the Radicals on 
other questions besides Irish Home-rule. But they would 
like to take issue on them separately. For the present, 
all they desire is that Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule Bill for 
Ireland should be clearly stated in all its significance for 
the people of both countries; that the vast constitutional 
objections to it should also be clearly stated, and stated 
with sufficient force and vivacity to make a distinct im- 
pression on the popular mind; and then that the people 
should say, with something like a final and irrevocable 
distinctness, ‘“ Yes” or “ No,” “ We will have it,” or “ We 
will not.” As we understand it, nothing would please 
Mr. Gladstone less than such a clearly insulated popular 
judgment. Gladstonians are afraid of it. They are very 
anxious, as one of their popular orators said at the New- 
castle Conference, to get Irish Home-rule sandwiched 
neatly between other more attractive measures which 
would serve as an inducement to the people of England 
to gulp it down, not for its own sake, but for the sake 
of the accompanying relishes. They want to pass it, 
like the bad shilling, between two good pennies, and 
would not even object to giving the whole for two- 
pence. They do not care about eliciting too truly and 
accurately the popular judgment on this special proposal, 
80 long as they can elicit a strong popular desire for 
other and less unwelcome proposals which are to come 
with it, and to sweeten it, or even to overpower altogether 
its unpalatableness. Any one may see this who notices 
the eagerness to divert attention from Irish Home-rule to 
English measures which are at least supposed to be 
popular. The Gladstonians will think any dissolution 
premature which does not sandwich the Irish proposal 
between other proposals more enticing to England. We 
shall think any dissolution premature which does so 
sandwich it. And, in our belief, “ premature ” is a word 
that really applies to our attitude of mind, and which 
does not properly apply to theirs. When a great con- 
stitutional revolution of the most supreme importance is 
to be decided upon, nothing surely can be more likely to 
promote a premature judgment than that which diverts 
the mind of the democracy from the most important 
change which they are asked to make, and which fixes 
it on accidental and entirely irrelevant changes which 
can be perfectly well separated from it, and which ought 
to be separated from it in the mind of the people. 
The Radicals wish to bribe the people of England into 
granting Ireland her divorce, by dangling before their 
eyes some accession of fortune which they might just as 
easily get without granting that’ divorce, and which that 
'vorce would not in any way facilitate. The Unionists 
Wish to keep the question of the divorce in its overwhelming 
importance to the Union, full before the attention of the 
people, to make them consider well, whether it will really 





for t'.e advantage of either the Irish or the English 


people, to excite all these new jealousies and rivalries, to 
promote all these controversies as to the separate responsi- 
bility of separate portions of the family, to bring out into 
the most vivid relief the startling differences which 
obtain between the English and the Irish people. 

To give precision to the question, let us put one or two 
cases of possible conditions of dissolution, and ask our- 
selves whether in these cases a dissolution would be 
thought “ premature” by either party or both. Take the 
case which seems to us perhaps the most likely of all, 
that Mr. Gladstone fails to carry his Home-rule Bill 
through his own House of Commons. We do not in the 
least doubt that he would in that case be obliged to 
dissolve Parliament, for he would have been beaten on his 
own ground in his own House of Commons. But would 
he and his friends think the dissolution regrettably 
“premature” or not? We believe strongly that they 
would,—that they would treat the defeat as having snatched 
out of their hands the great opportunity of putting their 
policy as a whole in a distinct form before the people. 
They would not, we suppose, deny the necessity of either 
resigning or dissolving at once, for that is too deeply rooted 
a constitutional principle to admit of its being questioned 
fora moment. But the Gladstonians would uplift their 
voices in a loud lament over the “ prematureness ” of the 
catastrophe which had prevented them from offering the 
bait at the same moment with the hook which the bait 
was to have concealed. Now the Unionists would cer- 
tainly not regard such a dissolution as “ premature.” 
They would say that nothing could be less premature 
than an appeal to the country from a House of Com- 
mons which had been elected to carry Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Irish policy into practical effect, and which had 
found the difficulties of carrying it so insuperable that 
it had actually refused to accept the measure when, after 
long deliberation, the Home-rule Cabinet had proposed it 
to Parliament. And nothing seems to us more likely 
than such an ending of the controversy. As Lord Salis- 
bury said, in his vigorous speech to the Nonconformist 
Unionists at the Farringdon Memorial Hall on Thursday, 
the English people are now getting object-lessons in Irish 
Home-rule from day to day. Lord Salisbury was, how- 
ever, too much of a partisan to give as much significance 
to the latest of these object-lessons as he might have 
given. He dwelt justly and very powerfully on the trans- 
formation effected in Sir James Mathew, one of the ablest 
of our Judges, by his transference from the atmosphere 
of England to the atmosphere of Ireland. But he might 
also have insisted on the effect of continued residence in the 
atmosphere of Ireland upon Mr. Carson and Mr. Kenny in 
inducing them to speak of an investigation as “ a farce and 
asham,” simply because it was not to be conducted under the 
judicial forms of the Parnell Commission. It is not on 
one party alone that the atmosphere of Ireland produces 
a bewildering and prejudicial effect, but upon both. And 
that is a fact which greatly increases the mischief; for 
when your enemy’s passions are also inflamed, you may 
be quite sure that your own will not be so easily subdued. 
We believe that object-lessons like that of the Morley 
Commission, will very much deepen the impression of the 
English people that Ireland could hardly be governed with 
less justice than it would be if either of the two great 
sections of the Irish nation were secure of its political 
preponderance over the other. 

In the next place, would a dissolution be premature, 
which should result, in one way or another, from a rejec- 
tion by the House of Lords of Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule 
Bill, after it had been fully discussed in the House of 
Commons, and had passed through that House by a 
diminished party majority? We all know that Mr. 
Gladstone and all his colleagues passionately assert that 
it would. What they desire, is to pass other measures 
also, by which the English democracy set great store, and 
to have them rejected by the House of Lords, in order 
that they may go to the country with a cry against the 
House of Lords that would not be based solely upon its 
disapproval of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy. Now, we do 
not deny that this policy is astute, and that it may be 
difficult to outmanceuvre it. But we do deny that a dis- 
solution,—if it could be secured,—on the rejection by the 
Upper House of an Irish Home-rule Bill carried by a 
reduced majority in the House of Commons, would be in 
any sense premature. What we ought to get if we can, 
what we must get if we can, is a reconsideration by the 
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country of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy, and of that 
alone, when we know exactly what Mr. Gladstone’s 
Irish policy is. It may be good political strategy to 
mix up the Irish policy with a number of quite 
irrelevant English questions; but no man in his senses 
can honestly treat the isolation of the Irish policy 
for distinct and emphatic judgment, as an incentive 
to “premature” action. When a policy is fully ex- 
plained, and has been fully discussed, it is ripe for 
judgment, and if it is a policy of the greatest possible im- 
portance, it is much more ripe for sound judgment if it is 
entirely isolated from other more or less important 
questions, than it is if it is mixed up with them. If a pear 
of one sort is ripe one day, and a pear of another sort a 
day or two later, what can be more unfair than to present 
them for judgment in the same dish on the same day, when 
the judgment passed on one of them, if taken separately, 
would be mature, and the judgment passed on the other 
of them, and therefore also on the combination, would be 
premature? The difference between us and the Glad- 
stonians is that while we want totally separate issues 
to be separately judged, they want totally separate issues 
to be confused and intertwined so that the judgment on 
them may not be distinct and intelligent. 





THE OUTRAGE OF TUESDAY IN PARIS. 


T will be found, we suspect, that the dynamite ex- 
plosion of Tuesday in Paris has seriously injured the 
position of the French Ministry. The compromise effected 
at Carmaux by M. Loubet, though it struck most English- 
men as reasonable and satisfactory, was by no means 
acceptable to the “friends of order,” whose opinions are 
reflected in this country by the Times’ correspondent, or 
to the bourgeoisie generally, or, we should imagine, to the 
owners of property of any kind. These classes, though 
willing to support the Government if their policy suc- 
ceeded, held that M. Loubet’s intervention as arbitrator 
was undignified; that too much had been conceded to 
menace, especially in removing the manager to another 
mine ; that the riotous workmen ought not to have been 
pardoned ; and that the Premier, in tolerating the display 
of the Red Flag at the meeting held by the workmen 
to celebrate their partial victory, distinctly neglected 
his first legal duty, the Red Flag being condemned 
by written law. Many Moderates, as well as the 
whole body of the Right, were so irritated that, although 
they raised no second debate, they were determined on 
the first opportunity to join the Left in a vote intended 
to expel M. Loubet from power, the opportunity being 
expected to arise during a debate on Tonquin. Before that 
debate commenced, however, a new occurrence had suddenly 
recalled attention to the Carmaux dispute. Either there 
are desperate Anarchists among the Carmaux miners, or 
the Anarchists of Paris thought the opportunity a good 
one, for on Tuesday an attempt was made to blow the 
offices of the Carmaux Company to pieces. A bomb, 
loaded with dynamite or some other explosive mixture of 
unusual strength, was secretly laid in the first floor door- 
way by a woman of whom nothing is known except that 
she was, according to a rather doubtful witness, very 
poorly dressed. The bomb was perceived by a messenger, 
who, divining its character, called in the police, who 
carried it ina handkerchief or apron to the police office 
for further investigation. There was a momentary delay 
in examining it, and the bomb, which it is reasonably con- 
jectured contained a time-fuse, intended to facilitate the 
escape of the assassin, went off. The explosion so shattered 
the strongly built police office, that had it exploded as 
intended, it would, it is believed, have destroyed not only the 
offices of the Carmaux Company, but the apartments above 
them, tenanted, at the time, by a whole crowd of perfectly 
innocent persons, including a workroom full of milliner’s 
girls. As it was, it killed three policemen, the Company’s 
porter, and an inspector, inflicting injuries so horrible that 
the mere sight of the bodies caused the death of a policeman 
who had hurried up to offer his assistance. Great stones used 
in the building were reduced to powder, the victims were 
found as “full of broken glass as sand-paper of sand,” 
and metal buttons were actually driven like bullets into 
the bodies of the dead. The bomb, in fact, if exploded in 
the midst of a crowd, might have killed five hundred men. 
This atrocious crime, in which no 6ne who was aimed 
at suffered, has filled Paris, not only with horror, but with 





a fear which is only unreasonable in its jn 
manifestations. The tenants who refuse to prt 
house in which the Carmaux Company has omit 
yielding to a peculiarly bad form of cowardice. ee 
distant respectables, who declare that in the yp, Ut the 
such crimes no employer is secure, have ona 
ments to produce. It is evident that, among 
Anarchists, there are men who can manufacture a 
bombs; it is also evident that they do not betr: 
other beforehand ; and it is finally evident that t 
not care how much innocent life—innocent, we mea ey de 
in their own eyes—their infernal machines ma, re oe 
Against such men so armed—men, that is, without 
science or pity, and wielding the resources of gcie Z 
society has no defence complete enough to protedt ax 
vidual lives. For itself, there is no danger; but thee 
for its component parts. No care in the manufacture 4 
explosives is of any use, for dynamite is stolen, even f . 
Government depéts, by the hundredweight by allies ofth 
Anarchists; and even if it were not, the chemists tang 
the fraternity know how to manufacture powders stil] mo 
destructive in their effects. No “strengthening of the rte 
can be of use, unless, indeed, evidence could be received 
in secret ; for to blow up a house is already a capital offen 
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porter suspects the smallest instrument found lying J 
about, and a universal searching of all persons aj | 


vehicles with parcels on them would paralyse both trai: 
and locomotion. Make it death to be an Anarchist, withou 
overt acts, and still, even if the conscience of Europe woul 
bear that, whence is the evidence to come? No reward 
will tempt informers, who dread death if they open their 
lips; and there is no evidence that Special Commissioner 
would not shrink from their duty just as much as averag: 
jurymen, who, if they saved Ravachol’s life in Paris, sexi 
him to the guillotineat Montbrison. Theinternational agre. 
ment talked of would hardly increase the assassin’s danger, 
for all countries now extradite murderers ; and in all that ar 
likely to serve as depéts for dynamite, the watchfulness is 
as complete as it can be made. In truth, yon cannot watch 
all cellars and all attics. As M. Clémenceau justly remarked, 
the Russian Government is not weak; and it is in Russia 
that the dynamitards are a power, and it is in Americaand 
England, we may add, that they are dealt with most 
effectually. There is, in fact, but little to be done beyoni 
patiently and steadily executing existing laws, keeping up 
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searches long after special sensations have died away, and 
inquiring carefully whether some “ extinctor” might not 
be found by the chemists, which would render the nev 
explosives harmless for a time, as water renders gut- 
powder. Anarchists outside Russia do not court death, 
and always leave time between the deposit of their explo- 
sive and its actual explosion. 

We greatly doubt, however, whether Frenchmen wil 
listen to any temperate counsel of this kind. Their instinct 
is to “rush” their enemies, whether in civil life or on the 
battlefield, and they will hold the Government which waits 
to be either weak or cowardly. The debate in the Chamber 
on Wednesday showed many of the symptoms visible in 
France when men’s minds are growing unhinged by panicor 
excitement. The Deputies, it is true, voted with the Gover 
ment; but they voted with suspicious unanimity, and amidst 
a scene of uproar and personal recriminations which recalls 
bad days, and which quite overcame M. Floquet, usuallys 
strong president of the Chamber. The speakers flung insults 
at each other which, in France, are like blows, and it was, 
in fact, only by a promise of greater severity that i 
Loubet achieved his triumph for the day. There 1s 4 
disposition to recall M. Constans, the strong-fisted 
Minister of the Interior, who would stop at nothing cl 
sistent with his remaining in power; and if the attempts 
continue, which would be the usual course, the extreme 
Anarchists growing, as it were, intoxicated with successful 
crime, we should dread a Ministry of repression, and 4 
Law of Public Safety under which all “anarchists 
denounced as such to the police would be despatched t 
New Caledonia or Cayenne. All races are cruel when 
terrified, but the French during a panic will bear anything 
short of the taking of life on the scaffold, and pardoned 
Louis Napoleon, not only for the 2nd December, which was 
in some sense a day of battle, but for the Law of Public 
Safety, under which thousands of suspects, many of whol 
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 nocent, were sent to live practically as slaves within 
Were ano e We may be taking too pessimist a view, but | 
the tT discussion on the labour question, poisoned and 


the aes as it is by the constant recurrence of crimes 
embi 


doned by them 
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has always, 
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ising, of Paris passing under a reign of terror, or 0 
TP esemblY being turned into a Convention. The 
the o many and too obedient for that ; there is no 


aes ant Republic would establish Paradise; and, 
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ee. But there is a dread in the minds of all who 


own anything, lest owners should find themselves under 


q reign of terr 


e the “ ) ; 
ja and “holy dynamite” for weapon instead of the 


‘Jlotine. The dread is not fully experienced yet, for the 
outrages have been few, and the last one was, though in- 
directly, still fully avenged ; but if there should be more 
of them, and the perpetrators escape as the murderers 
of the unhappy restaurant-keeper, who bore witness 
against Ravachol, have escaped, we shall see a ferment in 
Paris and France such as we have not witnessed since the 
attempt of Orsini to assassinate, or terrify, Napoleon III. 
Even now M. Loubet will carry a severe Press Law, 
intended to drive the disease in; and France once stirred 
by one of her fierce emotions, is sure to be more logical 
than that. Persons with small properties rule France, 
and if they fancy themselves threatened, they will at 
once seek shelter under an individual, be his title what it 
may. The blowing-up of a barrack at this moment—an 
outrage repeatedly menaced—might terminate for a time 
the liberties of France. 





THE CONSERVATIVES AND THE LABOUR 
QUESTION. 


HATEVER was the issue on which the elections 
were decided, the Labour question is evidently the 
subject which now chiefly occupies the mind of the country. 
While Home-rule seems in danger of failing through want 
of support from popular interest, and all efforts to 
stimulate discussion on the subject are ineffectual, every 
contribution to the great questions of the condition of the 
people, and the relations between labour and capital, is 
eagerly weleomed. It is well that it should be so. The 
discussion, as it proceeds, is increasing our knowledge, 
bringing to light grievances which were not suspected, and, 
on the other hand, dissipating many illusions; and it will 
gradually extract from the thousand vague remedial pro- 
positions in the air whatever kernel of justice or prac- 
ticability there is in them. But the discussion, if it is to 
have this result, must be real discussion, and not a mere 
bidding for the votes of workmen by hasty patronage of 
their own crude proposals. The workman is king to-day, 
and all parties are anxiously paying court to him. And 
there is the consequent danger of legislators dependent on 
his favour persuading themselves into the acceptance of a 
policy which they have not sufficiently thought out, or to 
the imperfections of which they have half unconsciously 
closed their eyes. 

The Conservatives are no more exempt from this danger 
than any other party in the State, and, to judge from an 
address which Sir John Gorst delivered in Manchester on 
Monday evening, that section of them which has adopted 
the creed of democratic Toryism is willing to go to very 
questionable lengths to conciliate the Labour vote. Sir 
John Gorst practically endorsed Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
gramme of State Socialism, including State arbitration in 
trade disputes, legislative shortening of the hours of 
labour, old-age pensions, and the liability of the employer 
for all accidents to workmen in his service. And, according 
tothe report in the Standard, he went far beyond Mr. 
Chamberlain in suggesting that “the employ¢s in the 
dockyards and arsenals had a right, through their votes, 
to insist upon this reduction (to an eight-hours day), if 
they so wished it, or a limitation of hours of labour in all 
Government establishments.” In that case, there is no 
reason why they should not proceed, through their votes, 
to insist upon the reduction of their hours of labour 
to four or five. 


itted, we think, by the workmen, but con- | 
pot usually og ae caste spite, » Ave to us to be slowly | 
d Red Spectre once again, which hitherto | class of workers, supported by taxes levied on their less- 
whenever it appeared, driven France nearly | favoured brethren. And then, again, Sir John Gorst does 
is no danger, it is true, of a popular | not see why relief should not be given in the form ofa 


is no agrarian revolt behind the party of | 
|rest? An Act of Parliament can hardly be passed which 


It is right that the State should | 


treat its servants liberally, pay them the highest 
market price for their labour, and refuse to lend 
itself to anything like sweating or oppressive condi- 
tions. But for the State to go beyond this, and 
unduly favour those in its employment, would, as Mr. 
Chamberlain himself points out, be to create a privileged 


pension to a man “who has been industrious during his 
better days, who has made such efforts as he was capable 


_ of to provide for his old age, and who is really a deserving 


and worthy member of society.” But how is the State to 
distinguish those who come under this category from the 


shall apply only to those who are deserving and worthy 


or, directed not against life but property, | members of society; and it is impossible to imagine any 
plutocracy ” for victim instead of the aris- | machinery for effecting the discrimination which shall not 


in the last resort place it in the mere discretion of some 
individual. We sympathise thoroughly with the benevo- 
lent spirit which usually prompts such shadowy proposals, 
/and disguises their impracticable character from their 
| authors. It is a great advance on the spirit of cold indif- 
| ference, in which a previous generation too often resigned 
| itself to the miseries of the poor as to something which was 
| decreed by Heaven. But benevolence alone does not alter 
| facts or give a statesman power to deal with them, and 

the truest sympathy with the workers will refuse to mock 
| them with impossible alleviations, or encourage them in 
| socialistic schemes which would only sap the foundations 
| of the industries by which they live. The sufferings of 
our aged poor are very real, and few would deny that the 
| present Poor Law is severe to the verge of harshness. 

But what is wanted is not vague sentimentalism, but a 
| scheme of reform which shall be at once practicable, and 
' capable of softening the asperities of the present system 
| without reviving the pauperising tendencies of the old. 
| Until some one succeeds in devising such a scheme, it is. 
i surely better not to disturb the present system under 
| which the number of paupers is steadily and rapidly 
diminishing—according to the figures given the other day 
by Mr. Fowler it has fallen in thirty years from 46 per 
thousand to 22—than to introduce new and unknown 
factors into the situation. Sir John Gorst’s interest in the 
labour question is of sufficient standing to place him above 
the suspicion of mere vote-hunting, but there are others 
for whom so much can hardly be said. The danger of the 
Conservatives as a party, now that they are in Opposition, 
is that they should imitate the tactics of their predecessors 
in that place, and enter into an unrighteous competition 
of bids for political support. Against the beginnings of 
such a tendency they will have to be on their guard. Such 
a policy would defeat itself in the long-run, and would be 
especially foolish in a party which has only to wait to see 
votes return to it unasked. 

There are, of course, many useful reforms which may be 
carried in the interests of labour, and it is the business 
of the party to discover these, and give them a place in 
its programme. And there are other innovations, such as 
the various proposals for arbitration in the settlement of 
labour disputes, which, if they cannot be expected to do 
very much good, at least cannot do much harm. In such 
cases, it is always wise to gratify a popular demand where 
it exists. But the greater number of subjects proposed 
for labour legislation are on quite a different footing. In 
these there is no room for experiment, and in the case of 
many of the schemes abroad, while the good results aimed at 
are purely problematical, the evils can be certainly foreseen. 
This is so in every case in which it is proposed to increase 
the burdens of the State in the hope of diminishing 
pauperism, or in which the State is asked to take 
partial action in the interest of some particular class. 
The Conservatives have a traditional reason for regarding 
State interference with complacency. Laissez-faire, as 
Lord Salisbury once reminded them, is a Liberal tradition, 
and aristocratic Tories have never had much of that healthy 
distrust of over-government which is so strong among the 
middle-class. Aristocratic Toryism, it is true, has been 
tempered by the absorption into the party of the greater 
portion of the middle-class ; but the latter element, again, is 
in danger of being swamped by the newer growth of demo- 
cratic Toryism. It is a curious example of how extremes 
meet, that the same love of compulsion should be found at 
opposite ends of the political scale. The democratic Tories 
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would probably, if unchecked, revive the restrictive spirit, 
the incessant interference of the State, even the lax Poor 
Law of their predecessors before the Reform Bill. The 
traditional Tory belief in the power and expediency of 
State action enabled the party, when Liberals were too much 
in bondage to the principle of non-interference, to receive 
with an open mind projects of social legislation, and so in- 
augurate the work of social reform while their rivals were 
wholly occupied with questions of political reform. There is 
no longer, however, any danger of social questions and the 
interests of labour receiving less than their due share of 
attention. What is wanted now, is not to have the needs 
of the workers expressed, but to have their demands kept 
within bounds. It is a good thing that all parties should 
sympathise with their grievances, and be anxious to redress 
them. But it is not less important for every one to realise 
that, after all discussion, what government and legisla- 
tion can contribute to the solution of the labour problem 
amounts to very little; while, by ill-considered action, they 
may greatly interfere with the operation of those natural 
forces which tend to the improvement of the workman’s 
lot. If any large section of the Conservatives should show 
a disposition towards Socialist legislation, it might become 
the function of the more moderate Liberal Unionists .to 
control such apparently advanced but really reactionary 
tendencies; and, in fact, substitute the bit for the spur 
which they have hitherto used so successfully. 








THE RELATIONS OF PHILANTHROPY AND 
ATHEISM. 

j\IFTY years ago, if you heard that a man was an active 
philanthropist, the chances were five to one that he was 

either an “ Evangelical”—that is, a man of avowed piety within 
the Church of England—or a Quaker, or a member of one of 
the older and richer dissenting families. There were excep- 
tions, but the mass of the two or three thousand families who 
were then the supports of all organised philanthropy, charity, 
and missionary effort, came from one of those three sources. 
Many of them, no doubt, were influenced by simple kindness, 
by an acute sense of the solidarity of the human race, or by 
an imagination impressed with a special perception of the 
misery of mankind, but they almost all thought themselves 
influenced by devotion to Christ, and mixed up doctrinal pro- 
pagandism with their philanthropy. They all, or nearly all, 
insisted that benevolence which did not, at least incidentally, 
serve the cause of religious truth, was unrighteous benevolence, 
and in most cases they were anxiously inquisitive as to the 
“soundness,” which did not quite mean orthodoxy, but some- 
thing narrower and deeper, of those whom they employed 
as agents, or suffered to be their helpers. An unbeliever 
who was a_ philanthropist was almost unknown, and 
when he forced himself to the front, as happened in the case 
of some social reformers, was regarded with a suspicion which 
we are told still lingers among the older members of some 
philanthropic committee-rooms. The results of the efforts of 
these men—never numerous as compared even with the cul- 
tivated, and few, indeed, among the population—were very 
great, though if they could rise from their graves to investi- 
gate them, it is possible that they would not entirely approve 
them all. The religious benevolent founded most of the 
philanthropic societies existing. They gave the first direc- 
tion to the humanitarian effort which since their time has 
hardly been relaxed. They radically modified the spirit of 
the laws, infusing into them a mercifulness of which they were 
almost totally destitute. They created, almost without 
intending it, that current of opinion in favour of philan- 
thropy which since then has been so operative, which has 
rapidly gathered in volume and force, if not in depth, and 
which is at this moment, and in this country, perhaps the 
strongest of all the moving forces, so strong that it sometimes 
sweeps away both the judgment and the power of appreciating 
facts. Above all, they helped to establish the tone, which 
after their departure has so greatly modified the attitude 
taken up by English non-believers towards the general world. 
We shall give great annoyance by the sentence, but we cannot 
doubt that the natural impulse of Englishmen who had 
ceased to believe would have been to develop a hard, though 
it might be lofty, civilisation ; to create a situation in which a 
highly cultivated caste would have looked down with a faint 


function to be the development of intelli 
would have accepted in their hearts the idea 
garden, if it was to flourish, would be the better for m 
deal of severe weeding. In modern terminology, the 

have made of the “survival of the fittest” 9 —— 
rule of life, and to the extent of their ponte Cti ca] 
have seen that only the fittest did get their ful] chance hr 
viving. There are thousands of men with that opiniog sur. 
among Continental atheists; but among the majorit low 
English sceptics, the wave of disbelief took, under ware 
pulses, a different direction. One, the influence of the tes 
which the old philanthropists had conferred Upon society : 
have already specified; the other was one of the strange 
phenomena ever seen in mental history,—namely, the survival 
of Christian conscience among men who had lost the Christian 
belief. They could not become men like Marcus Aureling. 
could not, that is, be philosophers capable of massacring the 
unphilosophic. They wanted something warmer thay “ ure 
reason,” a rule of life, a guide from outside their own though 
and, in short, a religion, and they found it in Philanthropy 
Thought, by itself, if wholly unfettered by reverence . 
things higher than thought, certainly does not tend to pro 
duce either much admiration or much love for human beings 
merely as such; and they therefore suppressed thought on 
that side, denouncing scorn of the race with a Vehemence 
which has actually produced a kind of obscurantism. Misan. 
thropes of high powers must exist, but they hold themselves 
back from observation; and the man who preached that 
nothing can come or will come of a feeble race of ephemerides 
like men, would be regarded at this moment not only with dis. 
favour as a thinker, but with a cold distrust and dislike ag a 
secret enemy of progress and “the future,”—the word jg 
which, by a singular irony of the fate which rules dialectics 
all that is satisfying is now by disbelievers summed up, 
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At least half the atheists in England—we are not at pre. 
sent using the word in disparagement, but only to describe 
those who reject all idea of the supernatural—are philan. 
thropists, and, we doubt not, a large section of them are 
entirely sincere. They wish heartily to advance the human 
race, of course always premising that the road taken is the 
one laid down on their maps, and for that end are willing not 
only to give lavishly, but to suffer a good deal. Martyrdom 
they have seldom had to meet—though there are instances 
even of that, a few of the hotter abolitionists having, we 
believe, been non-believers—but some of them, we do not 
doubt, if they could be certain of giving the millions a dead. 
heave upwards, would cheerfully resign their lives, and that 
without the solace of expecting any other. How long this con 
dition of mind will last is another matter; for it seems to us, 
and tomost of those who believe, illogical, pure reason dictating 
the extinction of, say, African cannibals as easier and quicker 
than their conversion; but of its existence there can be no 
reasonable doubt. There are many atheists now with hot 
philanthropy in them, and they are philanthropists, not in 
spite of, but because of their atheism; because they cannot 
endure to behold sufferings which, if there be no God, are 
purposeless; because they rely on themselves alone to mitigate 
misery; and because they are dominated by the instinctive 
longing of man for an ideal, and can see it only, ia 
the bewildering complexity of human affairs, in unselfish 
benevolence. They must, like the rest, have a heaven, and 
they strain towards the only heaven they can intellectually 
acknowledge, a world governed only by pure reason, and 
therefore, as they think, free of poverty, pain, and foolishness 
alike. They put poverty always first, because when one is 
attacking a fortress, one wants forces, and there is always 
blind force ready to be hurled at poverty; but they hope by 
slow degrees to be rid of the other two also. The earlier 
philanthropists, who believed that men have souls, would have 
stood astonished at their vehemence, and would have doubted, 
in their amazement, whether the new men could care so much 
for a race which, on their own showing, could not last, and 
was on the same showing only a division of a purely animal 
kingdom ; but they would have been wrong. A large division 
of modern atheists care for humanity just as Christians do, 
sometimes even more, for the Christian knows that humanity 
is cared for by a power above his own. 

It is a strange situation, and there is an element in it 
stranger still; there are men who are made atheists by the 





scorn upon the masses, would have considered their own , very depth of their philanthropy. They sympathise so deeply 
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— stiaag, enpecielly when diffused among large masses, 
we ow bewildered, and not only cry: “ Where is 
that pe fous of Christians also do, but suffer their belief 
re ty extinguished altogether. They are not greatly 
. ie py unavoidable evils such as a human instinct essen- 
mone i holds death to be, but an evil which is even in 
, avoidable, seems to stun their imaginations till 
ir no longer perceive anything but earth and its actuali- 
a “Of course, in such a condition of mind, faith, momen- 
~ at all events, departs. The creed of the Berlin woman : 
— is impossible, or my children could not starve,” is logical 

ough, if the imagination is so paralysed that it can conceive 
poo purpose to which momentary pain is essential; no life 
ja which this one is not even perceptible; no destiny so 
reme that, were it visible and suffering a condition of 
attaining it, we should all be crowding to suffer, as the 
Jalns crowded to kill their oxen when they thought that 
those oxen once dead, the land would be alive with lowing 
herds. It was imagination, not reason, which was para- 
in the Berlin woman, as it is paralysed in thou- 


sup 


lysed . 
— on the Continent, and in not a few among our- 
selves. The thought of the woman is nothing after all 


put the child’s old thought, “ Why, mamma, does not God 
kill the devil?” but on some brains, sore and inflamed by the 
constant watching of misery—misery which they cannot 
always explain as educational, for some misery debases—its 
impact is like that of some nerve-cutting blow, after which, 
though there is life, there is always a lesion of some mental 
faculty. Weare not writing out mere speculations. We see 
strong reason to believe that, in many minds, the passion of 
philanthropy, when it rises, as it frequently now does, to 
the height of an ever-present and remediless grief, does 
weaken faith in God, just as continuous personal misfortune, 
or some overwhelming blow to the affections, has been known 
todo. The condition of mind is not of course new, bewilder- 
ment at the inexorableness of Nature being probably as old 
as the power of abstract thought in the human race—it is 
certainly as old as Job—but the intense consciousness and 
sense of solidarity developed by modern life have exaggerated 
it till it has with some become a solvent force under which 
religion perishes. We do not hesitate to say that the full 
realisation of human conditions which excites some to dare 
the career of martyrs or apostles, stuns some others into total 
though possibly temporary disbelief in any governing power. 
It is one of the strangest examples of the same bottle pouring 
out good and evil presented to the observer, an example 
almost incredible; but that it exists, no one familiar with men’s 
minds as they are now can affect to doubt. 


MR. FREDERICK GREENWOOD ON DREAMS. 


M* FREDERICK GREENWOOD is evidently deeply 
convinced,—and with justice—that the saying of 
Shakespeare : “‘ We are such stuff as dreams are made of,” has 
a double bearing,—that it is not only depreciatory, but also 
appreciatory, of the nature of man. If it expresses, as 
Prospero meant it to express, the transience, the fitfulness, 
the illusoriness, the shadowiness of human life, it may also 
express, and with equal truth, the vividness, the dramatic 
force, the swiftness of apprehension, the unique imaginative 
vigour with which thought can flash from one channel of 
intelligence into another, and so create for itself a palace of 
art of which our waking life can supply us with no example. 
Mr. Greenwood’s paper in the New Review for this month is 
a happy expansion of some of the suggestions of his 
thoughtful paper in the Contemporary Review of last 
August, on which we commented at the time. It is im- 
Possible to deny that, whether dreams are, or are not, always 
set in motion and steered in this direction or that by physical 
causes, such as a noise in the street, or discomfort in some 
physical organ, or a smell of burning, they are not thereby in 
any true sense accounted for. It would be as absurd to sup- 
~ they are, as to suppose that Tennyson’s poem on 
Crossing the Bar” was accounted for by the sound of 
breakers on the cliff, or that his exquisite song, “ Blow, bugles, 
blow, set the wild echoes flying,” was accounted for by the 
eightfold echo which he heard on the lake of Killarney. 
he wonder of these poems is not in the incidents which 
may have set his imagination in motion, but in the imagina- 
tive strength which, taking its point of departure from these 





trifling incidents, wove together the beautiful conceptions 
and exquisite expressions in which all the world delights. 
And so the marvel in dreams is not in the sound, or other 
sense-vibration, which appeared to open the dream, but in 
the vividness of the figures, the intensity of the sensations, the 
dramatic character of the dialogue to which the excited mind 
of the slumberer gave birth, under the impulse of suggestions so 
trivial, and suggestions also, which in our waking hours are so 
barren of result. Mr. Greenwood is perfectly right in reject- 
ing, with something like scorn, the notion that however clearly 
the initial impulse of the dream may be detected in some 
single physical cause, the whole procession of vivid pageantry 
and quaint retort which so many dreams display can thereby 
be regarded as satisfactorily elucidated. As Mr. Greenwood 
justly says, dreams, whatever their originating causes, are 
very remarkable phenomena of the human mind. They 
illustrate operations of the imagination to which there is often 
no parallel in our waking hours, and exhibit in their highest 
intensity, powers of which, in the course of our ordinary day, 
we get usually only the most pallid and attenuated specimens. 


The only point on which, if we understand Mr. Greenwood 
rightly, we cannot help differing from him, is in his apparent im- 
pression that there may exist separate faculties, like judgment, 
imagination, artistic insight, and so forth, which are somehow 
separated from each other, and bound up together chiefly or 
only by the personal will. Mr. Greenwood seemed to say this 
in his earlier article, though not with any great confidence :— 
“ As to the sort of dream above described, what is most re- 
markable about it may be explained up to a certain point by 
imagination working in detachment. It points toa divisibility 
of faculties in sleep; a loosening of the bonds of inter-union ; 
a falling away from each other through the lapse into rest of 
whatever is called Will: will, which is the laborious guide, 
controller, and steady driving-power of all,—at work when we 
are as unconscious of its efforts as we are of the play of 
muscle that keeps us upright. It isa familiar experience that 
while we drop to sleep we are conscious of a sensation that 
precisely answers to such a loosening; and, when we wake, of 
another sensation which is just what we might expect if our 
various faculties, slumbering for a while in independence 
and apart, rushed to link themselves together in their 
appointed places. No better explanation has been arrived 
at by the most studious investigators of dreaming.” Yet 
surely the mind is one and indivisible. No doubt one 
mind is strong in judgment and another in imagination, a 
third in reasoning, and a fourth in personal affection; but 
that is only like saying that one sun has more yellow light 
than red, another more blue than white, a third more red than 
either. It may be also true that a sun which gives out white 
light at one time, gives out yellow or red at another, or that a 
mind which is most disposed to reason by day, is most vivid in 
imagination at night. But that is not saying that minds are 
composite units twisted up of different faculties which have a 
sort of independent motive power of their own, and are capable 
of being tied more closely together, or being more or less dis- 
solved into their component parts, like the separate threads 
which are woven together in a strong cord. It is the mind 
which reasons, which imagines, which judges, which hopes 
and loves, and one might almost as well suppose that a great 
actor could be made up out of, or resolved into, his own 
chief parts, as that a mind could be compounded out of 
its various faculties, or analysed into them. The mind cannot 
shed itself off in independent energies, like a cell multiplying 
itself by spontaneous generation, though it may give evidence 
of one kind of energy at one time, and of another kind of 
energy at another. It is the same mind which thinks, 
imagines, perceives, loves, hates, wills, though it may think at 
one time, imagine at another, or perceive, or love, or hate, or 
will. We may assure ourselves that will is not external 
to our intellectual operations, by asking whether it is 
possible to do any of these things without more or less voli- 
tion. How could I think if it were possible for me to confuse 
myself with others? It would not be thinking any longer, 
unless there were an “I” to think. Thought is not thought 
unless it is some one’s thought. I cannot imagine unless 
there be a personal centre of imagination. If it were possible 
to doubt who it was that was imagining, it would no longer be 
imagination. It is said that volition disappears in dreams, 
but it cannot really disappear, as the dreamer always distin- 





guishes himself from the vivid shadows of his ownimagery. He 
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distinguishes himself as the subject of the impressions which he 
receives. Perception, again, whether real, as in waking life, or 
only fanciful, as in the phantasmagoria of a dream, always in- 
volves a real or supposed discrimination between the “me” and 
the “not me.” And so does love and hate no less than will. 
Willis present in all these acts of the mind, though not in equal 
degree. And in the lively drama of visions of the night, 
though a good deal of volition passes by a sort of mock 
metempsychosis into the various figures which form the 
dramatis persone of the action, a good deal more remains 
behind in the personality of the dreamer, who discriminates 
himself from the creations of his own brain. It is not true 
that in any of these acts of the mind volition has vanished. 
It is only that in dreaming, and in certain other peculiar 
conditions of mind, which are now called those of hyp- 
notism, the mind seems to have the power of distributing 
its volition under various masks, though it always retains 
far more of itself for the “I” than it lends to the 
other masks in whose name it speaks. When Sir Walter 
Scott was writing his powerful story of “The Bride 
of Lammermoor,” he wrote it as it were in a dwam of 
severe physical suffering, transferring so much of himself and 
his suffering into the personalities of the Master of Ravens- 
-wood and Lucy Ashton, that he could not afterwards recall a 
single scene of the drama he had invented, and read his own 
story with the mingled curiosity and anxiety with which he 
would have read what he had written in a state of somnam- 
bulism, fearing that at any time he might come upon 
the evidence of some great failure of power. Now, in 
that state of mind his will must have been more potently 
at work than ever. He had to endure his own acute 
sufferings, to control them, to make use of them in imagining 
the very different sufferings of his hero and heroine and of 
the poor steward who went through so much ingenious 
' hypocrisy in order to conceal the poverty of his master. And 
he made this great effort with so much success that he had 
not enough power left with which to recall it, and lost his 
memory of his own procedure in the inventionand construction 
of the plot. That is a great hint, surely, as to what happens 
in ordinary dreaming, and perhaps shows us why it is so diffi- 
cult to recollect our dreams clearly. The volition which is 
generally expended in memory, that is, in distinguishing my own 
share in the action of the world and that of other people, is 
sometimes so completely expended in the invention of masks 
under which the will shelters itself on assumed conditions, 
that all clear memory of the transaction vanishes. I have 
transferred my will so completely into an assumed part, that I 
have not kept back enough to record clearly my share in the 
construction of that part. In dreams and in what are called 
hypnotic trances, the will seems to give itself partly away to 
the working-out of new and imaginary conditions, in which it 
embodies itself so completely that it cannot remember, or 
cannot accurately remember, what was its own part and what 
was its feigned part in that little drama. When the vivid- 
ness of the imagination has been very great, especially if it has 
been at the cost of a very great physical effort, all memory 
of the effort is apt to vanish, as if there were not 
power enough left for that discrimination of agency which 
memory implies. It is not true to say that will is at a 
vanishing-point in dreams. On the contrary, it probably 
goes through almost as much exertion as the actor who throws 
himself consciously into some new part, and who for the time al- 
most forgets that he is only acting a part. We believe that good 
mimics and those who enjoy acting a part are always more 
lively dreamers than persons who hardly ever leave the centre 
of their own personality. Dreaming involves a sort of 
travelling incognito, under other names and titles. Those who 
do that best when they are awake, dream the most vivid 
dreams. 


We heartily agree, then, with Mr. Greenwood that the study 
of dreams is the study of the mental powers in a very active, 
though not in their normal state. But we do not agree with him 
that there is any evidence of a mental falling asunder into 
different faculties in dreaming. On the contrary, we believe 
that dreaming is a sort of mental ventriloquism in which the 
mind exerts to the full its power of parading its agility of move- 
ment under assumed conditions till it often loses all clear re- 
membrance of its true condition, so completely has it merged 
its energies in the part it has assumed. 











HANDWRITING AND CHARACTER. 

eo are few observant people who have not fo 

instinctively perhaps, some kind of system by 
they judge the character of strangers, though very oft 
would find themselves quite incapable of stating Upon what 
reasoning their judgment was based. In most cases, they are 
simply aware of being prejudiced against or in favour of 
another person, without having made any conscions analysis 
of the actions, words, or outward appearances which have 80 
prejudiced them. Fora man’s character cannot help revealing 
itself more or less in his actions; and the methods by which it 
finds expression are so various that, in seizing their general 
import, one loses sight of the particular and individual jg, 
stances. Setting aside the spoken word, by which we faney 
that we can judge a man’s disposition and thought most surely, 
we form many a just conclusion from the expression of 
a face and the movements of the body. From gesture, jn 
fact: for facial expression is nothing but the gesture of facia] 
muscles, stereotyped by use and habit, and the movement; 
of the body are as much controlled by the owner’s will anj 
character as are those muscles by which he more immediately 
expresses his emotions. We are all agreed that a man’s face 
generally betrays him; why, then, should we doubt that his 
handwriting is equally tell-tale? If his expression of face 
reveals the habit of the play of his emotional muscles, they 
is his handwriting the registration of his gesture, and a man’s 
hand is almost as expressive of his immediate emotion or 
habitual disposition as are his facial muscles. The world was 
willing to admit that Lavater’s studies of physiognomy wer 
capable of leading to useful results, and it might well admit 
the same of the new science of graphology. M. Crépieur. 
Jamin, whose book, “l’Ecriture et le Caractére,” has been 
recently translated into English, has certainly done his best 
towards raising the pursuit of graphology from the level of an 
interesting but useless pastime to that of a scientific inquiry, 
in that he treats of his subject after a reasonable fashion, and 
in a scientific spirit. Whether or not it is capable of further 
development and promotion to the rank of an exact science, 
remains to be seen; for one cannot prophesy of the future of 
an inquiry which is yet in its infancy. 

If, indeed, the study of graphology could lead to such 
results as M. Crépieux-Jamin expects, then it would be one 
of the greatest interest and of the widest utility. Experts 
in handwriting would be as much in request for consul. 
tation as doctors, and their verdicts would be fraught with 
even more importance to those who consulted them. We 
should trust no man; we should take to ourselves no 
partners, matrimonial or otherwise, without first asking 
the opinion of graphologists; and, naturally, we should 
hasten to consult them as to our own mental conii- 
tion, and strive vigorously to get rid of those besetting 
sins and failings whose influence might mar our caligraphy. 
Happily for our peace of mind, graphology, we think, is never 
likely to attain to the importance that its students predict for 
it. In the first place, the main principle upon which they 
base their theories is not altogether beyond dispute, and, even 
if it were, it would be insufficient by itself to support all the 
arguments that they have built upon it. This is the pro- 
position which M. Crépieux-Jamin and his friends expect us 
to accede to, and upon which the whole of their inquiry 
practically depends. ‘“ Handwriting may be considered as 4 
combination of gestures expressive of personality, and thusa 
relation exists between character and handwriting of the same 
order as between character and gesture.” We do not deny 
that there does exist a certain relation between character and 
gesture, and that it is one so generally accepted that most 
people are influenced by its manifestations. Nor would 
we deny that character can find an expression in the 
minute gestures of the hand, which evidence themselves 
in the action of writing, as well as in the larger and 
more visible gestures of the limbs. But we know that 
our interpretation of gesture is not only a purely arbi- 
trary one, founded upon no certain and assured truths, 
but also one that it is largely modified and corrected by all 
kinds of attendant circumstances. A shy young man anda 
half-detected pickpocket may show their nervous discomfort 
by exactly the same bodily signs, even by the same facial 
display ; and we are enabled to distinguish between the two 
manifestations by knowledge that is in no way derived from 
gesture. In the case of handwriting, we have nothing to jadge 
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from but the record of pure gesture. Moreover, there are 
exceptions to every rule, and to the rules that we construct for 
ourselves in the interpretation of gesture there are very many 
exceptions. All men do not express the same emotion in the 
game way, neither do they express a like character by the same 
gesture. One has only to look round a gambling-table to be 
eonvinced of the difficulty of making any hard-and-fast law 
in either respect. It is impossible to associate the idea of a 
consuming passion, combined with a miserably weak will and 
a sickening anxiety of mind, with a face that is as coldly im- 
passive as that of the croupier himself, or to guess that the 
frantic gestures upon the other side of the table are made by 
a man who cares nothing for his losses, but is merely addicted 
to an exaggerated display of every passing feeling, although 
he himself is as little capable of feeling his own troubles as 
he is insensible towards those of his neighbour. How often, 
too, do we find an abrupt, hectoring manner in one who is 
absolutely incapable of bullying; and a hesitating, suave, 
and gentle demeanour in another whose obstinate self-will 
does not stop at gaining its end by cruelty? It is true that 
we instinctively express emotion and character after certain 
forms; but Nature, that has given man the instinct of 
expression, has also given him the instinct of self-pre- 
servation, and the latter prompts him with the desire 
to hide and disguise expressions which may call a dan- 
gerous attention to his weakness. Hence it is that the 
nervous man will often put on the appearance of the 
bully, and the coarse-minded brute will strive to hide his 
real nature by an almost exaggerated gentleness and delicacy 
of action,—both very often with a very fair measure of success. 
It may be urged in answer, that in the matter of handwriting 
aman is off his guard, and therefore incapable of this deceit. 
We do not think so: unconsciously the same instinct that con- 
trols his greater gestures will also control even the most 
minute; indeed, if it does not, the main proposition of the 
graphologist breaks down. But when we come to consider 
the system which M. Crépieux-Jamin has based upon this 
proposition, and the part that is played in it by pure 
conjecture, our faith in this would-be science is rudely 
shaken. Nevertheless, it is, we admit, an extremely ingenious 
one; far more ingenious, indeed, than convincing. There 
are, he says, in every different handwriting certain general 
signs which distinguish it from another, such as the hand- 
writing ascending or descending across the page, signs, 
respectively, of hopefulness or depression; large writing and 
small writing betokening high aspirations and pettiness; 
angular letters and rounded letters showing obstinacy and 
gentleness; and many others. There are also “ particular 
signs ”—one hundred and seventy distinct ones have been dis- 
covered so far—which relate to the separate letters, the finals, 
dots, crosses, &c. Combinations of general and particular 
signs give what he calls “resultant characteristics.” These 
modify each other in certain proportions, and from them is 
deduced the character of the writer. This system he works 
out with great elaboration, and with very considerable plausi- 
bility. So plausible does it sound, that one has to remind 
oneself continually that there is no proof of the true signifi- 
cance of these signs at all, and that it is merely by guess- 
work that a long bar to a “t,” beginning thickly, and 
ending in a point, is assumed to show maliciousness of dis- 
position, that a serpentine bar shows gaiety, and a hooked bar 
tenacity in action. It may be that a man who dots his “i’s” 
very high is possessed of a religious spirit, and that another, 
who scatters the dots indiscriminately, suffers from asthma; 
but, after all, we have only M. Crépieux-Jamin’s word to sup- 
port that belief. 


The scientific graphologist is eager to disclaim the assistance 
of any occult law in his divination of character by hand- 
writing. For our part, if a graphologist were ever really suc- 
cessful in giving a faithful account of an unusual character, 
based solely upon the view of the subject’s handwriting, 
and without any other means of forming an opinion, 
we should be quite as disposed to believe that he did 
it by some occult means, akin to thought-reading, as 
to give the credit to an exact science of graphology. 
Still, as we have already said, the study is capable of 
yielding certain broad results, which are of no small interest to 
students of human characteristics. In the meantime, to judge 
from the columns of certain weekly journals, graphology is by 
nO means unpopular, and its professors seem to reap a con- 





siderable harvest from its pursuit. We fear, however, that 
these latter gentlemen hardly follow it in the same earnest 
spirit and with the same singleness of purpose displayed by 
M. Crépieux-Jamin. 





NEW ENGLAND AND NATURE. 


F we may judge from the evidence of books, there now 
exists in New England a counterpart to the great and 
growing appreciation of Wild Nature, which has left such a 
mark on recent English literature. The reckless destruction 
of animal life in the States, which was noticed not long since 
in the Spectato, has been mainly confined to the frontier 
settlements, and the prairies and mountains of the west; and 
even had the attention of Congress been drawn earlier to the 
mischief, it is difficult to see how a needy and greedy popula- 
tion of frontier farmers could have been induced to protect 
the creatures which gave them food, or injured their crops, 
or the forests which hindered their ploughs. Even prudential 
regard for the future can hardly be expected in face of the 
pressure of present necessity ; and anything like a general 
appreciation of the charm of natural scenery or the observa- 
tion of wild life would naturally be looked for, not among the 
pioneer population, but in the old countries of the New 
World. The love of Nature is contemplative; it demands 
leisure and thought. Time is essential to its enjoyment ; and 
though Thoreau showed that money is not, few people would 
care to endure the life he willingly sought, in order to contem- 
plate nature at close quarters as an end in itself. But even if 
the conditions of life were different, we should hardly 
expect the love of Nature, as we understand it, to develop 
spontaneously among the vast mountains and plains and 
rivers of the South and West. Hugeness of natural scenery 
dazzles more than it charms. It may inspire a Humboldt, but 
it crushes ordinary minds. The tender and tranquil scenes of 
Old England, the little hills and brooks, invite familiarity and 
stimulate curiosity. And so in America it is not among the 
frowning cliffs of the “ Rockies,” or the measureless waters 
of the Mississippi, that the love of Nature has grown up and 
developed, but in the homely and beautiful woodlands of Old 
New England. It would be strange if it were notso. Where 
the inborn bias of the English blood is not diverted but 
encouraged to pursue its natural bent by conditions like those 
in the old home, such a revival of a national taste is just what 
might be expected. And since Burroughs came over to 
England to hear for himself the songs of the thrush and of 
the nightingale, and to compare the wild life of our fields with 
the outdoor sights and sounds of Connecticut, there has grown 
up a body of literature on the wild life of the old States 
which bids fair before long to equal or rival ourown. Even 
Fenimore Cooper, in his descriptions of the wanderings 
of his hunters and trappers, Indian scouts and English 
travellers, among the forests and lakes of the North, painted 
the wild life of the woods with a minuteness of detail and 
depth of feeling which suggests that the readers for whom he 
wrote were not less in sympathy with the subject than him- 
self. The works of Thoreau and of W. Burroughs are now 
American classics; and to judge by the number of recent 
works similar in kind and object, the appetite of New England 
grows by what it feeds on. The coincidence by which people 
of the same race, and living in the same latitude, but on 
different sides of the globe, are now eagerly expressing in a 
common language their pleasure and interest in exactly the 
same kind of subjects and scenes, though the actual birds and 
beasts, trees and plants, are often as distinct as the two conti- 
nents in which they are found, is probably unique. There is 
no such analogy in taste between England and any of her 
Colonies as this common love of Nature which finds almost 
identical expression in the prose idylls of Jefferies and of 
Burroughs, and the engravings of Wolf and of Mr. 
Hamilton Gibson. Much of the descriptive work, in addition 
to the illustrations in a new work by the last-named author, 
in which, under the title of “Sharp Eyes,” he describes 
and illustrates the changes in the wild life of New Eng- 
land throughout the year, is as accurate and sympathetic 
as that of Richard Jefferies himself. His pages almost 
tempt the reader to collate them with the work of his pre- 
decessors, and then and there to reconstruct for himself the 
feeling of spring-time in the Eastern States. The “drum- 
ming” of the ruffled grouse in the woods is the bird-sound 
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which, to New England ears, takes the place of the notes of 
the cuckoo and the wryneck. But, apart from names, the 
setting seems much like our own April. “The ‘April 
showers’ bring odorous responses from roots and quickening 
seeds. Then the rocks and bark of trees, and even the old 
decaying leaves, have a breath and perfume.” So writes Mr. 
Gibson; and so he might of the English spring, when the 
east wind, which kills all odours, has gone. “ April begins,” 
says Burroughs, “when the partridge drums, when the hyla 
peeps, when the shad starts up the rivers, and the grass 
greens in the spring runs. It ends when the leaves are un- 


folding and the last snow-flake dissolves in mid-air.” Of 


course the American robin is not a robin, and the “blue- 
bird” is a stranger to us in shape and name. But thechatter 
of the grackles and the red-winged starlings is the exact 
counterpart of the spring song of our own starlings on the 
roofs in May; and the swallows dip over the trout-streams 
of New England as they do on the Test or Avon. Here is a 
description of swallow-flights by the author of “The Story 
of My House” :— 

“The surface of the stream was dimpled by the constant rise 

of feeding trout, and brushed every now and then by a bird 
drinking on the wing. It is a favourite haunt of both fly-catchers 
and swallows, lured by the rich insect-life that congregates above 
the still expanse of water, the ephemere dancing their joyous 
dance of an hour. The stream is scarcely a rod and half wide. 
It is almost overarched with bushes and trees, and abounds in 
curves. There are at least forty swallows hawking over it, all 
chasing over the glassy surface, carelessly coming and going, swift 
as missiles flung froma sling. Yet not a catkin of the alders or 
a blade of the rushes is so much as grazed by a wing; not a 
barbule of one bird ruffled by the feathers of another, amid all 
their lightning turns.” 
It is impossible to feel that this is the work of a man of 
different race to ourselves, though the swallows and trout 
were on the other side of the Atlantic. Calum non animum 
mutant ! 

The most marked difference in the spring sounds of tem- 
perate America and of England, seems to be the song of the 
frogs,—not the harsh croaking of the marsh which may some- 
times be heard even here on hot spring days, and which breaks 
sleep in Germany and Holland, but the harmony of the 
hylodes, or whistling frogs, tiny little fellows who are 
equally at home among the branches of a tree or in 
the swamp waters. Later comes the note of a musical 
toad, which Mr. Gibson declares is to him “the sweetest 
sound in nature, and one of the most characteristic attributes 
of early spring, though it still remains unsung by our poets.” 
It must not be supposed that the noisy croakers of Aris- 
tophanes’ chorus become tuneful in America. But this frog- 
music is mainly confined to Florida and Louisiana, where it 
sounds, according to Mr. Gibson, like some primitive guitar, 
“made of straps of india-rubber stretched across a tomato 
ean.” The agreement of the seasons in time, as well as in 
character, with the spring, autumn, and winter in England, 
brings the record of American field naturalists into still closer 
harmony with the sentiment of the old country. November 
is there, as here, a time of falling and fallen leaves, of birds 
on migration passing overhead in the darkness, of dark days 
and short. The “frost-weed,” the last of autumn flowers, is 
blossoming in the New England fields, just as the yellow 
corn-marigold, the latest of British wild flowers, is still 
lingering in our stubbles. But the last blossom of the 
“ frost-flower” is truly the creature of an hour; for it is, in 
fact, a feathery crystallisation of frozen sap which bursts 
from the stem in the first frost and makes an icy simulacrum 
of a flower. 

The powers of observation possessed by American field- 
naturalists are at least equal to the best-written records of our 
own observers. Take, for instance, the following accounts of 
the nest of the gray vireo, a small-crested bird, in shape and 
size much like a blackcap. Following the hints given by an 
entry in Thoreau’s journal, written some thirty years ago— 
“ another bright winter’s day, to the woods, to see what birds’- 
nests are made of ”—Mr. Hamilton Gibson gives the results 
of a day spent in picking to pieces the deserted nests in the 
woods. The vireo is a wonderful nest-builder, slinging his 
home like a cradle to the pendent branches, and seeking with 
curious eagerness for strange and unlikely material for use 
and ornament. One nest Mr. Gibson fonnd was constructed 
entirely of snake-skins, three or four cast skins being woven 
together. But the following description is interesting, not 





only as a fact in natural history, but for the true 
lovers’ spirit which it shows. ‘‘ What are the mat, 
this basket here in the fork of the maple? Let us y 
It is already somewhat worn and weather-beaten, but it 
will be many a month before these tough strands are 
loosened. Here we find the toughest material of the nest, one 
wise bird having selected fibres of inner bark, spider and 
cocoon silk, and strips from the milk-weed stalk,—strong as 
flax, to weave its cradle. The compact body of the nest gives 
a singular variety; strips of white and yellow birch-bark 
aster calyxes, cobwebs, a bluebottle-fly, spider-egg silk purses, 
slender roots, bits of pith, skeletonised leaves, pine needles, 
old cocoons of the tussock moth, grass, caterpillar haize 
dandelion seeds, moss, and feathers. A _ broad Piece of 
mottled-grey paper-like substance forms the outer base of 
the nest. We might have been certain of finding this, 
fragment of hornets’ nest, a favourite matériel with all the 
vireos. Further unravelling shows a number of pieces of 
printed paper embedded in the fabric, and one or two are seen 
on the ground below the nest.” On one piece was the sen. 
tence, “ Have in view the love of God,” an apt text for a bird 
architect in the old Puritan States. 

We have quoted enough to show the reality of the love for 
Nature which has arisen in the old settlements of the New 
World. Like Columbus of old, who recognised in the bird. 
notes of the new continents, the “songs of swallows and 
nightingales as in the gardens of Seville,” so the English 
Colonists named their birds after the familar songsters of 
the fields and gardens of England. Now they have learnt to 
see and know, and value the wild life of their own country. 
But the growth of this appreciation is not a sign of difference, 
but a mark of identity. The taste for leisure, and for out- 
door recreation and observation, must always increase the 
bond of sympathy and sentiments between Old and New 
England. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE. 


[To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—The agricultural community at large ought to be much 
indebted to the Spectator for the sound and practical advice 
given to the promoters of the Agricultural Conference in ite 
issue of November 5th. The real questions which affect not only 
all those connected with agricultural land, but also the public 
as consumers and tax-payers, are, whether the land can be 
any longer cultivated so as to gain a fair and reasonable re- 
turn on the capital and labour expended in and upon the soil 
by owner and occupier; and what can be done to resuscitate 
agriculture as a trade, éither by the action of farmers them- 
selves, by co-operation between the agricultural classes, or by 
the aid of Parliamentary legislation. It would appear, there- 
fore, that no Conference will be satisfactory or complete 
which does not contain a fair representation of all classes who 
now divide the diminished profits arising out of agricultural 
land. 

Forty or fifty years ago, there were practically only the 
owner, whose capital was invested in the land, and the occupier 
(whether owner or tenant), who provided the capital for the 
cultivation and the labour, either by himself and his family, 
or by wage-paid labourers; the owner received about 3 per 
cent., and had to pay Land-tax and Property-tax and main- 
tain the estate; the occupier paid his rent and rates, and 
received about 7 per cent. upon his own labour and capital 
from the produce of his farm, including corn, hay and roots, 
litter, sheep and pigs, poultry, eggs, milk, and butter. But about 
forty years ago a considerable change took place in agriculture + 
small farms were swallowed up in large holdings, expensive 
farm buildings erected, drainage carried out on a large scale, 
principally with money borrowed from Government, and wasted 
through the official theory of a uniform depth for all purposes; 
and moderate but useful grass-land was broken up to grow 
more remunerative crops of wheat and temporarily enrich the 
occupier. Farmers enlarged their holdings without sufficient 
capital, and others embarked in agriculture without know- 
ledge; whilst owners and occupiers alike lived above their 
means. Owners were deceived by a nominal increase in their 
rent-roll, and ignored the fact that such increase was only 
due to interest paid by the tenants for money borrowed or 
sunk in drainage, buildings, cottages, and other permanent 
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ents. Tenants neglected to keep accounts distin- 
between capital and income, and spent their 
money; regardless of the rent-day, so that when the audit 
‘ved after the usual three or four months’ grace, the 
jae was paid out of the current half-year’s earnings, 
= not out of that of the preceding six months. When 
ba depression came, many landlords failed to realise it, 
and tried abatements ; but eventually permanent reductions 
took place in most counties, and the owners found that they 
must sacrifice all the capital expended during the previous 
fifteen or twenty years, as well as the interest, and that their 
incomes and property had depreciated twenty-five and thirty 
per cent., whilst the bankers put pressure on the farmers to 
repay their loans, and many soon discovered that they had 
never had the money or the profits they believed ; but this was 
not the whole result of prosperous times; the middleman had 
become a partner in the profits of agriculture, whilst too 
many farmers had practically relinquished the oversight of 
their labourers, their flocks and herds, to foremen and 
shepherds, whilst their wives had abandoned the necessary 
and profitable production of milk, butter, poultry, and eggs, 
to the small cotter and the foreigner; thus increasing the 
cost of supervision whilst sharing the proper profits of the 
farm with the jobbers, auctioneers, and foreigners. 

Foreign competition from abroad, and deficiency of capital 
with reduced profits, are the primary difficulties with which 
agriculturists have to deal. I will not now discuss the remedies 
which seem necessary, but will only suggest them for further 
consideration either by your correspondents, or at the Agri- 
cultural Congresses in London and elsewhere. Owners and 
occupiers must consider the possession and cultivation of land 
as a strictly commercial business, and must not employ others 
to do what they should do for themselves, and expect the 
profits arising out of agriculture to pay for middlemen. 
Farmers must sink their pride and reduce their holdings 
within their capital, and not neglect the profits arising 
from poultry and the dairy. If farmers employ an un- 
necessary foreman or shepherd, they are adding from 
2s. to 3s. an acre to the outgoings of a farm of four 
hundred or five hundred acres; and it is the same 
if they allow, from want of knowledge or energy, the 
auctioneer or jobber to appropriate an average of 203. per 
head in the purchase or sale of fat or store cattle. But 
Parliament must also render some assistance. Landowners 
should be assisted with well-secured loans at a low rate (say, 
3} per cent. for forty-nine years) to enable them to erect the 
necessary farm buildings in order to divide the large farms 
again into smaller holdings. The question of a one-sided 
Free-trade which lowers the price of wheat by giving a bounty 
of 25 per cent. to Indian corn-dealers, and admits American 
corn free, without any benefit to the consumer, must be con- 
sidered on its merits. It is, indeed, a curious commentary on 
Free-trade in corn, that whilst wheat has gone down in price 
below 30s. per quarter, the 4d. loaf is now openly quoted in the 
market prices in the agricultural press at 43d. and 5d. per 4d. 
loaf! Some form of bimetallism must be adopted soon, in fair- 
ness both to this country and to India; and I am confident that 
it would be a great advantage if the wages of the labouring 
¢lasses were now paid more in silver, and the half-sovereign 
withdrawn from circulation; whilst local banks might be 
allowed to issue notes for ten shillings againsta silver reserve 
in their hands. It must be borne in mind at the Conference 
of the Chambers of Agriculture in London that the elec- 
torate will not consent to special legislation, except on the 
grounds of the general public advantage, and on the full 
understanding that the land shall be cultivated with a view to 
the largest amount of production with a fair return for the 
capital invested in the soil and for labour; and that the ques- 
tion of how or amongst whom the profits are divided does not 
interest the general public, either as consumers.or taxpayers.— 
Tan, Sir, &e., 

Hainton Hall, Lincoln. 
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AGRICULTURAL INCOME-TAX. 
{To tHE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—May I correct an inaccuracy in your article on “The 
Conference on Agriculture” of November 5th? You say, 
objecting to the readjustment of Income-tax on farmers, “ If 
the farmer makes no income, he can pay no tax on it; and, if 
he does make one, he has no more right to relief than any 





other struggling manufacturer ;” thus assuming that a farmer, * 
like a manufacturer, is taxed on estimated profits. As a 
matter of fact, whether he makes enormous profits or none at 
all, under Schedule B of the Income-tax Act, 55-56 Vict. ¢. 16, 
he pays in England 3d. in the pound on the annual 
value of his farm, and in Scotland or Ireland, 23d.; 
thus, in bad years, paying Income-tax on income he does 
not make, and there are no provisions for claiming a 
return in such cases.—I am, Sir, &c., H. R. 





MISS COBBE AND “THE NINE CIRCLES.” 
(To THE Epiror oF THE “ Spectator.’ | 
Srr,—In Dr. Berdoe’s letter in the Spectator of November 5th 
he writes’as follows :—“ Miss Cobbe wrote a preface, in which, 
without my knowledge, or, indeed, without that of Mrs. 
Rhodes, so far as I understand, she says that: ‘So far as it 
has been possible, the use, or absence, of anwsthetics has been 
noticed in regard to all the experiments cited in this book.’ 
Be it remembered that Miss Cobbe had positively seen none of 
the original authorities for these experiments; she judged 
from the internal evidence of Mrs. Rhodes’ work, that she had 
indicated anwsthetics when they were used, and had omitted 
them when not specified.” I beg to add that Miss Cobbe had 
requested me to indicate the use of anesthetics, and, not un- 
naturally, assumed that I had done so. Such, in fact, was 
my intention. But there are certainly one or two cases of 
omission arising from oversight or from having. quoted at 
secondhand, and some where I used my own discretion for the 
reasons stated by Dr. Berdoe.—I am, Sir, &e., 
GrEorRGINE M. RuHODEs. 
LIGHT IN THE EGYPTIAN TOMBS. 
[To tHE EpIToR OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’ ] 

Srr,—Your correspondent, who signs himself “A Profes- 
sional,” thinks,—(1), that a fire-blaze in an Ezyptian tomb 
would leave only a “fringe of smoke” on the ceiling; (2), that 
a “wax-dip” would give all the light necessary for the 
paintings in the tombs. Well, I discussed the matter on the 
Nile last winter with two “ Professionals,” who were certain 
that more light was needed than either wax-dips or even 
torches could give, and that any kind of smoke-giving light 
would certainly leave its mark. One of these gentlemen was 
Mr. Newman, an American artist, who has spent several winters 
on the Nile, studying and painting tombs and temples. 
Convinced that the Egyptian artists used smokeless light for 
their subterranean paintings, he could think of no other 
solution than the use of electric light. And he mentioned 
the curious fact that in the Egyptian language there is one 
word for lightning and for the electric fish My other 
authority is Mr. Flinders Petrie, with whom I spent a very 
pleasant day and evening last March at Tel-el-Amarna. He, 
too, is positive that the artist in the Egyptian tombs required 
a brilliant light, and that the light was smokeless. He 
rejected the idea of electric light, and believes that sun-light 
was radiated into those subterranean recesses by means of 
mirrors. And when I expressed some sceptical surprise, he 
assured me that he had himself made some excellent photo- 
graphs in the tombs of Bab el Meluk by an arrangement of 
mirrors. That seems to me a sufficient explanation in the 
absence of a better. I need not tell your readers that no 
higher authority than Mr. Flinders Petrie can be cited on the 
subject. In addition to being himself a good artist, he served 
his apprenticeship as an archeologist in Syria and Greece, 
and has spent some years in studying the antiquities of Egypt. 

The facts on which “ A Professional” relies suggest an 
opposite inference to my mind. He says that in certain 
subterranean quarries where “an enormous mass has been 
split from the ceiling, the fringe of smoke is distinct and 
black, but narrow, and the rest of the quarry retains its 
virgin whiteness absolutely undimmed.” But he offers no 
explanation of “the fringe of smoke.” Smoke does not goup 
from a fire in a fringe. That fringe is fatal to “A Pro- 
fessional’s ” argument. The Egyptians detached these blocks 
from the rock by means of wooden wedges. They first bored 
a line of holes, and into these they hammered wedges till they 
split the slab or block from the parent rock. A half-detached 
obelisk is still visible in a granite quarry at Assuan. When 
the block had to be detached from a subterraneon quarry, the 
workmen lit a fire or burnt a torch under the block to be de- 
tached, in order to give them light. The part above the fire or 
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torch was stained with smoke; but when the smoke-stained 
block was removed, only a fringe of smoke remained. In other 
words, the smoke left its stain on all it touched. The wax 
dips of modern tourists unfortunately leave very visible marks 
inside the tombs. 

I am surprised that “A Professional” should think that 
“wax dips” would give light enough for the paintings in the 
tombs of Seti and of Ti. I venture to think that he is singular 
in that opinion. In some of the paintings in the tomb of 
Seti a master hand had drawn the outline in a free hand. In 
others he corrected the inferior artist’s work. The two styles 
are distinctly traceable. And the delicacy of the work surely 
required a very strong light. “A Professional” thinks “ it 
mattered not how yellow the light the artist worked by,” or 
“ how little of it,” since he required good light only for mixing 
his colours. I wonder how many “ professionals ” would agree 
with him. Mr. Flinders Petrie does not, for one. What your 
correspondent means by the artist painting “from a palette, 
and not from a model,” passes my comprehension; but that 
may be due to my ignorance of technical phraseology.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 





THE PANDANUS. 
|To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Will you permit me to point out a slight inaccuracy in 
the article on “ Animals in Rain” in the Spectator of November 
5th? It is so rarely happens that errors appear in your paper, 
that I feel sure it must be due to a clerical error on the part of 
the writer of the article. In it the pandanus is described asa 
fern. The pandanus, or screw-pine, as it is commonly called, 
resembles a palm, and belongs to quite a different group to 
that to which ferns belong; in fact, the difference is so great 
between a pandanus and a fern, that no one at all acquainted 
with botany could have classed them together.—I am, Sir, &c. 
T. B. 

[The line should have run, “leaves of pandanus, or large 

ferns.” —Ep. Spectator. ] 
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HORACE, BOOK III., ODE 11. 
BY SIR STEPHEN E. DE VERE. 
i 
MERcorRY, by whose magic song 
Amphion drew the rocks along 
To wall his Thebes, thou too, sweet lute, 
Unheeded once, or mute, 
Now in rich halls, and temples high, 
Breathing thy seven-stringed minstrelsy, 
Sing the old strain all love to hear, 
And win the faithless Lydé’s ear, 
Wayward as colt that o’er the plain 
Gambols, exults, and spurns the rein, 
Shrinks from the touch, and will not stay, 
But wild and wanton, bounds away. 
II. 
When Orpheus sang, tigers and listening woods 
Followed his footsteps: rushing floods 
Stood still entranced: Hell’s giant hound 
Bowed those three heads by Furies crowned 
With hundred snakes: the venomed gore 
Dropped from his triple tongue no more: 
Ixion’s self forgot his toil 
And on his pale lips sate a sad, reluctant smile. 
The Danaids stood beside their empty urn 
And, soothed by music, ceased to mourn, 


III. 

Sing ye to Lydé! Bid her know 

Their crime was treason, and its meed was woe! 
Tell her that torments sure, though late, 
False faith and murdered trust await. 
Impious! no guilt more foul 
Could ever blast a human soul. 
Impious! they dared to stain 

The bridal couch with blood of bridegrooms slain. 


IV. 
Amid the faithless many, one, 
Worthy the nuptial torch, betrayed 
Her traitor father—she alone 
Nobly untrue, a glorious maid, 





False to her pledge, but faithful to her lord, 
Through unborn ages honoured and adored. 


v. 
Thus to her youthful spouse she cries: 
“My husband, sleep no more! arise! 
Lest, swift and silent, through the gloom 
From hands unfeared a longer sleep may come. 
Fly my fierce sire, my ruthless sisters! They, 
Now, now, like lions, rend their lordly prey. 
By hand of mine thou shalt not die, 
Nor bound in loathsome dungeon lie. 
Me will my father load with chains, 
Me drive an exile to Numidia’s plains, 
Stern parent to a weeping bride 
Who spared the bridegroom slumbering by her side, 


VI. 

Go where swift feet and favouring zephyrs bear, 
While night and Venus have thee in their care! 
Fly, blest by Heaven, and grave upon my tomb 
The grief, the joy, the triumph of my doom.” 








BOOKS. 


——= 
MISS JEWSBURY’S LETTERS.* 


“TI NEVER keep my private letters,” wrote Miss Jewsbury. 
“having the fear of a coroner’s inquest before my eyes, 
and a great horror of all executors who can pry into 
secrets from a sense of duty!” An expression of feeling 
which seems to have availed her little, for here is a collection 
of the many letters which she addressed to her most intimate 
friend, and hardly one of them that does not deal with the 
most private matter of friendship. All the letters that were: 
addressed to her by Mrs. Carlyle she most faithfully destroyed: 
her own were carefully preserved by their recipient, and, we 
suppose, must have come again into her possession upon the 
death of the latter. Whether or not their future publication 
ever received her sanction, Mrs. Ireland, who has now 
edited them, does not say; but it is difficult to think 
that Miss Jewsbury could have contemplated making known 
even her share of that intimate correspondence to the 
world at large, to judge from the anxiety which she ex- 
presses more than once as to the ultimate fate of her 
letters, and the chance of their falling into other hands. 
The repeated expression of that feeling gives the reader the 
uncomfortable sensation of prying into secrets that were not in- 
tended for his knowledge. However, one of the correspondents 
has been dead for more than a quarter of a century, and the 
other for more than ten years,—a period which, we suppose, 
fully satisfies the statute of limitations which ¢he world has 
agreed to place upon the observance of such wishes. More- 
over, the editor of this volume has carried her discretion to 
the length of suppressing almost every name that occurs in 
its pages, so that none of the friends and acquaintances to 
whom reference may be made, and who may themselves be 
still living, can be hurt by Miss Jewsbury’s revelations,—a sup- 
pression, which we entirely approve, though it not only robs 
the letters of much of their significance, but also tends to 
make them sometimes perfectly unintelligible. It would 
surely have been better to omit passages altogether than to 
offer such a Barmecide’s Feast as the following account of one 
of Miss Jewsbury’s parties :—‘“ Dr. told me at Mr. —’s 
on Wednesday that he wanted to bring Mr. , Mr. —, and 
Mr. , on Saturday (they had all made various starts, and, 
finally, it was really to come off). So, accordingly, about 5 
o'clock, Mr. —— and another man arrived, whom I affec- 
tionately greeted for ——, but it proved to be —— (the other 
was ill of a fever, and in bed); then came little Dr. ——, and 
we began to talk about all sorts of things.” When it comes 
not only to frequent passages, but to whole pages of this kind 
of thing, the patience of the reader is apt to get exhausted. 
As it is, the interest in Miss Jewsbury’s letters is, of course. 
seriously diminished by the absence of Mrs. Carlyle’s; we have 
but one side of the correspondence, and can only dimly guess at 
the other; and it says much for their intrinsic value that, 
even under such disadvantages, the ordinary reader, who 
knows little or nothing of the writer, can still find con- 














* Letters of G. E. Jewsbury to Jane Welsh Carlyle, Edited by Mrs, Alexander 
Ireland. London: Longmans and Co. 
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: Jeasure in their perusal. The exact cause of this 
siderable iff wult to define. Possibly their chief value con- 
interest i. aie a very curious and interesting study of 
* to as far as any woman can reveal herself by 
—_— od Miss Jewsbury did so lay bare her inmost 
hae car feelings to her friend. The letters are 
fone cane and genuine, written without any attempt 
obrionsly ce other form of effect, full, as such a woman’s 
. oer be, of apparent contradictions and discrepan- 
_ : et presenting, to anyone who has eyes to see, a very 
porn interesting portrait of an uncommon but wary 
human personality. The virtues and the failings that are 
supposed to be especially feminine were writ large in Miss 
Jewsbury, and she, in her turn, wrote them large for the edifi- 
cation of her friend. The friendship which existed between 
the two women was itself of an unusual nature. Women, as a 
rnle, are supposed to be incapable of friendship, and we do not 
know whether this particular instance could be taken as an 
exception to that rule or not. It is not such a friendship 
as exists between men. The letters which one addresses to 
the other are more the letters of a lover than of a friend; 
they express all the jealousy and the restless anxiety of that 
frst relation, and but little of the peaceful reliance of the 
other. Mrs. Carlyle, as we know, found little satisfaction in 
her marriage for the force of her affections. Miss Jewsbury, 
to judge from her frequent confessions, was always on the 
look-out for an outlet for her own, and always being bitterly 
disillusioned and disappointed. “I don’t think I ever shall 
have luck with my lovers,” she writes on one occasion. “God 
grant that I may prosper better with my friends.” And yet 
she seems to have treated that one friend very much after a 
lover’s fashion, to have continually oried out to her for more 
and more signs of affection, to have misunderstood her, to 
have quarrelled with her, to have become reconciled, to have 
grown alternately cold and warm just as any lover would 
have done, and yet all the time to have believed that the love 
which existed between them was something stronger and better 
than that which she threw away upon more than one unworthy 
man. Poor Miss Jewsbury! To judge from her own account, 
she certainly did have no luck with her lovers. Even long 
absence and distance did not always save her from the in- 
evitable disillusionment; as in the case of the “Egyptian” 
whom she had chosen as her guide, counseller, and friend, 
and whose letters from Cairo she waited for so eagerly,—for 
we cannot but imagine that it is of him that the dismal his- 
tory treats which is related in Letter No. 61. By-the-way, 
surely that letter has been misplaced in the sequence given 
by Mrs. Ireland, and should have come somewhere between 
Letters 88 and $2? We have said that there is no striving 
after literary style in the letters; buat we should add that 
they possess, nevertheless, a literary charm of their own. 
Miss Jewsbury, even when her thoughts and sentiments 
are commonplace, finds an original mode of expressing 
them, and some of ber phrases are quite as felicitous 
in their effect, as they are evidently spontaneous. It is hardly 
fair to quote them, as taken away from their context they can 
only sound unmeaning. In one of her rare references to 
Carlyle, she says, by way of consolation to his wife: “He is 
much too grand for every-day life. A sphinx does not fit in 
comfortably to our parlour-life arrangements, but seen from 
a proper point of view it is a supernaturally grand thing!” 
In speaking of some unfortunate acquaintance, and her vain 
efforts to ameliorate his lot, she cries out: “ My Christian 
sympathy is quite worn out, and if ever he comes to me again 
with his lament against Fortune, I shall certainly stare at 
him for a fool, instead of condoling with him for a martyr. 
There is a wholesome instinct in our dislike to unfortunate 
people.” Again, when deploring another failure in charitable 
conduct: “I am sadly out of countenance when I think of 
myself. One’s conscience reproaches one much more stingingly 
for one’s follies than one’s crimes.” When imploring her friend 
to visit her, she writes: “ I am tired to death of writing letters 
Into space; the best of letters are fractions of fragments, and 
deceive one by pretending to do away with the inconveniences 
of absence—whereas one only writes, after a long separation, 
to oneself, instead of one’s friends. Letters between people 
who have not seen each other for so long as we have, too, 
hever are the exact signs of the things signified. One gets 
into a falsetto—&c.” On another occasion, after speaking of 
the troubles of a lover and her anxiety, she suddenly breaks 


cies, 








off in a fashion characteristic of herself :— By-the-way, that 
reminds me, did I ever tell you a horrible piece of consolation 
that I heard the conductor of a ‘ diligence’ apply to one of 
his horses, which seemed rather unhappy about something ? 
‘ Ah, viens,’ he said, lashing it with his whip, ‘tant que tu 
soaffres, tu n’es pas mort;’ and that is comfort for Christians 
as well as horses!” Excellent, too, is her description of a 
friend whom she had vainly tried to convince of her short- 
comings and convert into better ways :—‘“ One no sooner tries 
to point out any tendency, or practise it as an indication of 
one’s meaning, than she bolts off into some special individual 
instance, and begins justifying herself instead of trying to 
understand what one means; she always seems counsel for 
herself to disprove what one is trying to make her understand, 
instead of using her own conscience to throw light on the 
matter for her own guidance. ..... Betsy seems to think 
that if she can ont-talk one, the fault is done away witb, like 
a piece of false logic.” Betsy is by no means a unique 
instance; who has not experienced the extraordinary elusive- 
ness with which some slippery souls seem to be endowed ? 

There is very little reference in the correspondence 
to contemporary life, literary or otherwise. Of June Eyre 
Miss Jewsbury speaks very disparagingly. Hide and Seek, 
a novel by Wilkie Collins, excites her warm admiration, 
and she is disposed to be enthusiastic over Alton Locke. 
Of Kingsley, as a preacher, she also speaks with some 
enthusiasm, and recounts, in this connection, an extra- 
ordinary scene which took place after one of his sermons. 
An amusing reference is made to a very distinguished author 
of our own day. “I am going out to-night, she writes, to ° 
meet the author of Nemesis of Faith, a very nice, natural young 
man, though rather like a lost sheep at present.” Bur the 
chief interest of the book lies, as we have said, not in the 
matter of which it treats, but in the curious insight that it 
gives into a character which is more than usually worthy of 
study. One cannot help being struck by a certain similarity 
between Miss Geraldine Jewsbury and Mdlle. Bashkirtseff. 
Both women were singularly endowed by nature for a keen 
enjoyment of life; both were oppressed by the intense desire 
to “live” to the utmost ; and both were prone to follow will- 
o’-the-wisps in their pursuit of happiness. To both, also, was 
denied that special love round which they fancied that true 
happiness must centre. But here the similarity ends. Miss 
Jewsbury’s confessions to her bosom friend were not intended 
for the public eye; they are altogether free from self- 
corsciousness, absolutely genuine in their profession of 
feeling. 





A PARCEL OF NOVELS.* 
THE truth of the French saying, that in love matters there is 
always one who kisses and one who presents the cheek, is 
certainly to be found exemplified in the very clever Australian 
story entitled A Knight cf the White Feather, whose “ para- 
mount individuality ” is one of those rarely-to-be-met women, 
gifted with a force of character and attractiveness making it 
impossible for men who. have once loved them ever to love 
again. Yet in spite of all the devotion of which she is the 
object, it seems doubtful if she ever returns it; and though 
her husband, the living admirer with whom she flirts, and the 
dead admirer with whose memory she flirts, have all alike a 
strong hold upon her affections, one cannot say positively that 
any one of the three succeeds in really gaining them. Which was 
the true mate for her is a problem that we cannot take upon 
ourselves to solve. But as when a young woman’s predominant 
feeling towards two suitors is that an ideal mate might be 
produced by a compound of both, it is probable that neither 
by himself is qualified to fill the position satisfactorily, and as 
this was Linda’s prevailing sentiment when pondering over the 
respective merits of the cultivated, but somewhat cowardly and 
effeminate, John (to whom a liking for thorough-bass consti- 
tuted “a tremendous bond” to a girl), and those of the dauntless 
and athletic Jack; therefore we conclude that neither can have 
been quite the right swain for her, and that her best chance 
of the article was Greville, in whom the distinctive mental 
and corporeal excellencies of the other two lovers seem meant 
to be combined, had the story’s scope allowed of his full 








* (1.) A Knight of the White Feather. By ‘‘Tasma,’’ London: Heinemann. 
—(2.) Miss Dividends. By A. C. Gunter. London: George Rontledge and 
Sons.—13.) Hypocrites By HughColeman Davidson. London: Sampson Low 
aud Co.—(4.) How Like a Woman By Florence Marryat. ‘London: Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.—(5.) Capt'n Lary’s Honeymoon. By Hall Caine. London: 
Heinemann, 
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development. The poor Knight of the White Feather, 
secretly galled by consciousness of the defect to which he 
yields unresistingly until at last stung to action by his wife’s 
scorn in a supreme moment, is very well depicted, even though 
one may feel some surprise that a person capable of over- 
coming the weakness, as he did then, should have endured its 
yoke so long without a struggle. Mrs. Wiseman, again, is 
capitally drawn, and must surely be taken from a flesh-and- 
blood original; and the same may be said of the feeble 
Annie, devoid of any very distinct personality of her 
own, and compared to one of St. Ursula’s eleven thousand 
virgins, as being apparently created for the sole purpose of 
bringing the central personage into stronger relief. It is note- 
worthy that the heroine’s full capacity for depth of feeling is 
not shown until a part of the book not usually reserved for a 
manifestation of such importance; for her emotions never 
reach an uncontrollable pitch until, in the epilogue, the horror 
of finding that she cannot be sorry for John’s loss, ‘‘as a 
woman would have been who had properly loved her husband,” 
drives her to mental aberration and a craving for expiation, 
which she herself knows to be unreasonable, causing her to 
believe that her only hope of salvation from madness lies in 
being able to feel that she has spoiled her own life also. We 
shall hope to meet with work from “ Tasma’s ” pen again. 

The principal people in Miss Dividends are, though figuring 
under different names, practically identical with those of Mr. 
Gunter’s previous works. There is a rich, beautiful, and 
charming heroine, with an affectionate father whom she 
adores without at first knowing much about him, and who, on 


. further acquaintance, turns out to be an anything but credit- 


able relation; a priggish, weak young man, to whom she is 
almost engaged; and his contrast, in the shape of a gallant 
and lion-hearted, yet gentle hero, whose exploits suggest 
recollections of Monte Cristo, and who, having taken her 
heart by storm, manages to keep it, even in spite of the 
horror with which she learns that he is a disciple of Judge 
Lynch’s, and has, in his whilom capacity as member of a 
vigilance committee, hung men to telegraph-poles by dozens, 
—or anyhow, in sufficient profusion for a few more or less to 
be mere matter of detail. Amongst the minor characters is 
noticeable an eminently business-like Chicago boy, accom- 
panying trains to sell books and provisions, who sacrifices his 
life for Erma, and in whom there is a quaint mixture of 
practicality and chivalry, reminding one of some of Bret 
Harte’s sketches ; and all are worked together into a lively 
and entertaining story which we felt no inclination to put 
down before reaching the end. If the people are the same as 
those whom the author has described for us before, their adven- 
tures snd surroundings are different; and the most thrilling 
situations occur in Utah, where the heroine’s perils are enough 
to make any one think twice before exchanging (as she and 
her friends did) Delmonico’s and New York civilisation for 
possible experiences amongst Mormons and snow-drifts. 

Is it a recommendation to a one-volume book in big print 
to say that although briskness may mike that much readable, 
yet more of it would be intolerable, and brevity is its most 
conspicuous merit ? If so, this recommendation may be claimed 
by Hypocrites, whose characters in no circumstances speak 
or act as ordinary men and women would be likely to do, 
and whose events are equally unreal. The keynote is 
Kleptomania, as everything hinges upon the endeavours 
made by the husband and friends of a young woman afflicted 
with this inconvenient infirmity to save her from detection ; and 
when one sees how unsuccessful these endeavours were and how 
very little their ill-success mattered, one wonders at so much 
trouble being bestowed on so insignificant a result, and is 
half inclined to suspect the author of intending a satire upon 
the singular disproportion between labour and effect which is 
often observable in the affairs of human life. There is a 
broad kind of humour in the idea of five kleptomaniacs, whom 
a man has rashly asked to come and interview him at his own 
house, arriving simultaneously, being shown into separate 
rooms to wait, and utilising the opportunity as was to be 
expected; but the scene would be more in place in a violent 
farce than in this tale, where it is somewhat incongruous with 
the element of sadness supplied by the death of the consump- 
tive Kitty. Jumbling up extravagant burlesque together 
with tragedy is a hazardous experiment in a novel, and apt to 
produce upon the reader an impression rather jarring than 
agreeable. Of the numerous illustrations in the pages, by- 
the-bye, the one we like best is that of Mrs. Gadby. 





Let us enjoy high life and magnificence jn bookstwh 
be the case in real life, some peop! oWialere 
may e the ; °, peop e€ seem to Say; and th 
writer of How Like a Woman evidently sees no reag , 
stint readers of this enjoyment, when rank and eH 
accessories are so easily to be created by a pri rey 
pen. Unfortunately, however, the aristocracy to we 
introduces us has an element of vulgarity that is Fl 
pointing ; and one finally comes to the melanchol ’ 
that there is nothing so very choice about dukes after all 
and that “there is not much kudos to be got out of M4 
acquaintance,’—as the highly-born Rachel says, when , 
proaching her ducal grandfather, whom she hag suring 
in chambers with his chire amie. Though,as far ag Tespect, 
bility goes, Rachel’s own conduct is unexceptionable pe a 
: ° J Q 
other ways, it leaves a good deal to be desired. And when ig 
meditating upon her lover’s merits, she tells herself she has 
“never had cause to blush for his manners,” it seems doubtfy| 
whether he could have returned the compliment, and Baid as 
much for an arrogant, overbearing damsel, who never hesitata4 
about reminding inferiors of the difference between her Doi. 
tion and theirs on the smallest provocation, and who habitually 
told them that they forgot themselves with brutal franknes. 
Certainly her poor companions must have had a most 
unenviable time of it with her, notwithstanding their £9 
yearly salary! And we trust that ascribing the title g 
“Honourable” to the daughter of a duke’s younger 
(not a peer in his own right) may not be the only 
error in the author’s picture of what Jeames calls “thy 
hupper suckles.” The theme of the book is the victory wo 
by love over pride of birth and aristocratic prejudice; ang 
Rachel’s chance of exciting interest depends upon how much 
interest is taken in watching her fight against what she regariy 
as “the terrible temptation ” to “ trample under foot her noble 
birth and name, her social position and surroundings, ly 
selecting a hosier’s son to be her lifelong companion anj 
friend,” until the struggle ends in her being vanquished utterly, 
Some readers may find entertainment in the story ; we cannot 
say that we did. 

There is power and interest in Capt’n Davy’s Honeymoon to 
make the three stories bound together under this title very 
good reading, although the two last (both tragedy) seem hardly 
likely to accomplish their professed object, which is to show 
the possible permissibility of disregarding the sanctity of 
human life in some other exceptional circumstances besides 
those involved in war and legal penalties. To do this, it is 
evidently necessary to represent a case of such “utmost 
need” as shall make the reader’s feelings break loose from 
ordinary barriers, and produce a flood of sympathy strong 
enough, when the critical moment comes, +o rush over that for. 
midable obstacle, the Sixth Commandment. But as sympathy 
will scarcely attain this pitch, either in a case where one doubts 
whether life were not taken more in obedience to the dictates 
of a morbid and distempered imagination, deprived of capacity 
for sound judgment by the state of terror into which it had 
worked itself, than from any adequate reason; or, yet, ina 
case where a woman recklessly flings away her life (it may 
have been only her eyesight, as the history is not clear o 
this point) for the entirely selfish gratification of a momen- 
tary glimpse of her dying child. We do not think Mr 
Hall Caine has managed to attain his purpose, either in 
The Last Confession or The Blind Mother. The other tale, 
a comedy which is spun out a shade too long for the slight 
thread of story, contains some humour, and fresh, pleasant 
sketches of Manx men and women. 


y Conclusion 





MRS. RITCHIE’S REMINISCENCES OF TENNYSON, 
RUSKIN, AND BROWNING.* 
Mrs. RircuiE talks pleasantly about Tennyson, Ruskin, 
and Browning, but she does not add much to our knowledge 
of them. She is too disconnected and too vague. She does 
not fix on any one characteristic of these three great writers, 
and define and illustrate it, but rambles round them, describes 
their dwellings, their friends, their occupations, their kind- 
ness, and so forth, without sufficient concentration of effort 
on any one point. She does not even fix on such sayings of 
their friends about them as shed special light on their aims 
and purposes, but quotes rambling remarks like Carlyle’s on 
Tennyson, that he carried about with him a bit of chaos 





* Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning, By Anne Ritchie. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co, 
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<scoeciaienpiiansntenintanr ines 
which he was manufacturing into a bit of cosmos,—a 


remark which is equally true of any other man who 
is learning to subdue himself,—or such a description as 
(if we understand Mrs. Ritchie rightly) Mr. Fitzgerald, 
the translator of Omar Khayyim, gave of Tennyson,— | 
that he was “a man at all points of grand proportion, and 
feature significant of that inward chivalry becoming his 
ancient and honourable race,” who could hurl the crowbar 
further than any of the neighbouring clowns, and who was an 
acute observer of all his neighbours. That, no doubt, tells 
us something more than Carlyle’s bit of Carlylese, but it does 
not go very far, and is vague. Mrs. Ritchie quotes too much 
indiscriminate praise of all three of these great writers, and | 
bestows too much herself. What was needed, and what we 
hoped for, was the discriminate kind of illustration or cha- 
racterisation which would make us see all three much more 
vividly than before, and of this we cannot find very much. The 
pleasant praises are a little too like cumulus clouds; they are 
airy, picturesque, and light in structure, but when they have 
floated past us we hardly retain any clear impression of what 
they meant. In speaking of Tennyson, Mrs. Ritchie tells us 
that he has so interpreted the seasons for her that she could 
hardly see Nature as she does without Tennyson’s poems to 
help her; “it may be fancy, but I for one feel the summer time 
could scarcely be summer without the song of the familiar 
green books.” That is perfectly sound criticism, but it would 
be equally sound criticism of Wordsworth, Keats, and Matthew 
Arnold. What we had rather hoped for from her was some 
help in seeing what aspects of Nature Tennyson had helped 
her to understand, which Wordsworth, Keats, Matthew Arnold, 
and others had not in equal degree helped her to understand. 

Mrs. Ritchie’s account of Ruskin is the best of her three 
papers. That does occasionally give us shrewd and pertinent 
criticism. “ The chief danger for his disciples is that of seeing 
details too vividly and missing the whole” (p. 122). And she 
describes Ruskin’s manner of conversation with a good deal of 
spirit, though she hardly dwells enough on the delicate and 
precise intonation of that playful irony which gives it its most 
unique flavour :— 

“Tf we look at the Elgin marbles, for instance, we feel that the 
standard of human attainment is for ever raised by those broken 
lines in eternal harmony, and we also indefinitely realise that 
while looking at them we ourselves are at our best in sculpture ; 
and so listening back to the echoes of a lifetime we can most of 





us still hear some strains very clear, very real and distinct, out of 
all the confusion of past noise and chatter ; and the writer (nor is | 
she alone in this) must ever count the magic of the music of | 
Brantwood oratory among such strains. Music, oratory—I know | 
not what to call that wondrous gift which subjugates all who 
come within its reach :— 

‘God uses us to he’p each other so, lending our minds out.’ 


If ever a man lent out his mind to help others, Ruskin is the man. 
From country to country, from age to age, from element to ele- 
ment, he leads the way ; while his audience, laughing, delighted, 
follows with scrambling thoughts and apprehensions and flying | 
leaps, he meanwhile illustrating each delightful, fanciful, dicta- 
torial sentence with pictures by the way—things, facts, objects 


his own marvellous keys—and lo! ...... We are perhaps down 
in the centre of the earth, far below Brantwood and its surrounding 
hills, among specimens, minerals, and precious stones, Ruskin 
still going ahead, and crying ‘sesame’ and ‘sesame,’ and reveal- 
ing each secret recess of his king’s treasury in turn, pointing to 
each tiny point of light and rainbow veiled in marble, gold and 
opal, crystal and emerald. Then, again, while we are wondering, 
and barely beginning to apprehend his delightful illustrations, 
the lecturer changes from natural things to those of art, from 
veins of gold meandering in the marble, and speaking of past 
ages, to coins marking the history of man. I was specially struck 
by some lovely old Holbein pieces of Henry VIII. which he 
brought out. I can still see Ruskin’s hand holding the broad 
gold mark in its palm. Who could help speculating at such a 
moment? Whence had it come, that golden token, since Holbein 
laid his chisel down? From what other hands had it reached 
this one? Had Shakespeare once had the spending of it? had 
Bacon clutched at it? or had Buckingham flung it to the wind ? 
or had Milton owned it perhaps before Cromwell called the King’s 
money back into his own treasury? Anyhow this golden piece 
has escaped the Puritan’s crucibles, and here it is still to show us 
what a golden coin may be, lying safe in the Brantwood treasury.” 
His frank satire on himself, too, comes out in several of the 
letters which Mrs. Ritchie gives us. Here is a very 
characteristic morsel from a letter to Mr. Watts :-— 

“My pear Wartts.—Kind thanks for writing to ask for me. I 
am not unwell materially, but furiously sulky and very quiet over 
my work, and mean to be so, and having been hitherto a rather 
voluble and demonstrative person, people think I’m ill. I’m not 
cheerful, certainly, and don’t see how anybody in their senses 





can be.” 


Mrs. Ritchie is not quite happy when she suggests interpreta- 
tions for the high moral phrases which Mr. Ruskin applies to 
the criticisms of art :— 

“When Ruskin tells us that modesty, piety, humility, and a 
number of somewhat unexpected attributes are to be found in 
the curl of a leaf, in the painted background of a picture, in the 
arch of a window, a moment’s thought will show how true his 
words are. Qualities take different forms in their exercise: 
Modesty in design would mean care and accuracy; Humility 
would mean interest in the object copied, not a vulgar desire for 
self-glorification and for rapid effect; Piety represents that sweet 
sense which some call sentiment.” 

Surely modesty in design would mean more than “care and 
accuracy,” it would mean attempting only to give what it was 
in the artist’s power to give, and not what was beyond him. 
And humility would mean not only genuine interest in the 
object copied, but some evidence of the copyist’s feeling that 
it was above him, and not beneath him; that he was engaged 
in a task in which he could not hope perfectly to succeed, but 
which be was determined honestly to approach. Then, again, 
“piety” surely represents something more than “that sweet 
sense which some call sentiment.” When Mrs. Ritchie says 
that on her first acquaintance with Browning, “ I had not read 
one single word of his poetry, but somehow one realised that 
it was there,” there may be in her remark “that sweet 
sense which some call sentiment;” but it was not exactly 
piety towards Browning which made her “ somehow ” realise 
that he was a poet. Mr. Ruskin surely meant by “ piety” 
in art, those inherited feelings of reverence for what is highest 
and most sacred, which are at the root of domestic and social 
and national affections, and which render impertinence and in- 
solence and flippancy in these relations impossible. There is 
plenty of “sweet sense which some call sentiment” where 
there is no piety at all. The essay on Browning does not 
seem to us to bring out strongly the characteristics either 
of the poet or of his wife. And on the whole, we cannot 
say that this pleasant and readable book is quite worthy of 
the author of The Story of Elizabeth and The Village on the 
Clif. Mrs. Ritchie has always been stronger in effects of 
moral atmosphere than in outline; but her best effects of 
atmosphere even, are not visible in this book. In the essay on 
Ruskin one may see traces of her genius, but hardly in the 
other two papers. 





ORATORS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.* 
For the scheme of Mr. Stephens’ work we have nothing but 
praise. It brings within the reach of students of the French 
Revolution original sources of information which are not easily 
accessible; and the editor’s scholarly prefaces and notes are 
full of suggestion and guidance, not only for the student, but 
also for the general reader of history, to whom the perusal of 
summaries of facts and opinions, in the shape of short histories, 
is apt to become very wearisome and unprofitable. 

We are, however, a little disposed to quarrel with the selec- 
tion which Mr. Stephens has made of the “statesmen and 
orators” of the Revolution. Pages of Robespierre’s correct, 
but cold and ‘lengthy polemics, or of Barrére’s bombastic 
harangues, interesting as the last may be as the models of the 
Napoleonic utterances to the people and armies of France, add 
but little to our knowledge either of the character of these 
leaders or of the events of which they were the product, 
and the Girondist orators—who, with all the faults deeply 
stamped upon them by their character and political position, 
will always appeal to the sentiment and command the sym- 
pathies of mankind—are more than represented when, in 
addition to many of Vergniaud’s speeches, there are given 
those of Gensonné, Gaudet, Louvet, and Cambon. While the 
Montagne and Gironde thus fill up the two volumes of the 
work, the earlier and worthier period of the Revolution 
is unrepresented save by Mirabeau. Now Mirabeau, though 
the greatest orator and the only great man produced by the 
Revolution until Bonaparte, did not represent its noblest side. 
He began as a déclassé, who saw in the Revolution a means of 
satisfying his ambition. He showed, indeed, without delay, 
that by knowledge and instinct he was not only a great 
orator but also a great statesman; but the prejudice excited 
by his reputation, as he himself deplored in touching words, 
made confidence and common action between himself and the 
party of Constitutional Reform on the one hand, and the 


* Orators of the French Revolution, 1789-1795. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Indices, by H. Morse Stephens, Balliol College, Oxford, Author of “ A 
History of the French Revolution.” Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1892, 
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Court on the other, difficult, if not impossible, and contributed 
quite as much as any other single cause to the failure which 
involved France in Revolution. 

The party of liberal reform—the party to which Malouet, 
Montlosier, Lally-Tolendal, Mounier belonged—is, perhaps, the 
only one during the course of the Revolution which deserved 
the description of statesmanlike ; for of this party alone can 
it be said that reform upon the principles advocated by its 
members might have averted the catastrophe of revolution by 
founding a strong and durable polity. Fail, indeed, they did, 
but failure they shared with every other party which survived 
and succeeded them. And it is a hard fate which caused them 
not only to be hated at the time for their moderation and fore- 
thought, both by Royalists and by Republicans, but to lose the 
place in history which the fascination of horror has obtained 
for factions even more fleeting than themselves. Not one of 
this party finds a place in Mr. Stephens’ book, and the reason 
he gives for excluding them—that they had no direct influence 
on the measures taken by the Assembly—does not seem to us 
convincing or sufficient. 

But it is perhaps ungracious to complain of what we have 
not got. What we have is at least a series of interesting 
studies of the opinions of leaders of the Gironde and the 
Mountain, and of the measures by which the Reign of Terror 


acca cai 

affections et de toutes les espérances. Ona cherché i consomm 
la Révolution par la terreur, j’aurais voulu la consommer = 
Vamour !” Par 

One of the best things in the book is the account with 
which it is prefaced of the growth and qualities of French 
oratory. In the art of speaking, no modern people has sur. 
passed the French, who owe their excellence to their Classical 
traditions, to a systematic study of rhetoric, so unfortunately 
wanting in the educational curriculum of Englishmen, ang to 
the possession of a language exquisitely fitted for every sort 
of prose expression. These characteristics, indeed, have 
caused their orators to excel rather in set speeches than in 
debating skill, in which the English would undoubtedly be 
found superior. But from the literary point of view, setting 
aside the few supreme masters of speech which both England 
and France have produced in the past, and of which unfor. 
tunately neither country in the present generation seems to 
give promise, there can be no comparison between the 
two. That the French Revolution was the occasion for a 
very remarkable outburst of eloquence of a kind for which 
the previous training of Frenchmen, the training of the 





pulpit and the Law Courts, would not appear to have pecu. 


, liarly fitted them, will be brought home to English readers by 
| Mr. Stephens’ book. We wish it could be followed by another 


was established. Mr. Stephens, indeed, discusses the careers | 


of Danton and of Robespierre with an absence of prejudice 
which we cannot pretend to imitate. His estimate of Danton 
is worth quoting :— 

“The period,” he says (II., p. 161), “ of his ministry is the most 
glorious of Danton’s life... ... The great blot on his adminis- 
tration is his not endeavouring to stop the mass:icres in the 
prisons ; he probubly could have stopped them if he had chosen, but 
he believed that they would terrify all opponents from trying to 
traverse the course of the Revolution, and would open the way to 


foreigner or with the Royalists impossible.” 

Again, speaking of his réle during the following year, he 
says :— 

“ Danton did more than any other man to create the despotism 
of the Great Committee and the Reign of Terror, and whatever 
blame or credit must be attributed to the men who ruled France 
from September, 1793, to July, 1794, it must never be forgotten 
that their anthority was mainly due to Danton.” 





dealing in a similar manner with the political writers of the 
Revolution. Such a collection, dealing as it might with the 
works of Rivarol, of Mallet du Pan, of Madame de Staél, of 
Camille Desmoulins, of Si¢yés—to take a few names which 
occur to us—would be welcome no less to lovers of French 
prose style than to students of history. 





TWO BOOKS OF AFRICAN TRAVEL.* 


: ; ; ‘ ] ; | THERE is in modern books of travel a want of the fascination 
victory over the foreign foes by making peace either with the ! 


attaching to the records of older explorers, which we cannot 
well explain. Perhaps it is that the modern traveller confines 
himself to telling the truth, a custom in itself highly com- 
mendable, but not calculated to enhance the iuterest of 


| literature. Perhaps it is that we all know too much nowadays, 
| or rather, that we get too quickly and easily familiarised with 


things that seemed incredible a short time ago. It was a 
wonder when Lieutenant Cameron crossed the continent of 


It is, no doubt, true, as Mr. Stephens insists, that Danton | Africa less than twenty years ago, but to hear of Major von 


had grasped the idea that the ‘‘ supremacy of the Committee, 
if conducted by able, and ingenious, and energetic men could | 
save France.” He was patriotic, and he felt that it was 
necessary, in his own words, “songer & la conservation 
de notre corps politique, et fonder la grandeur Francaise.” 
He had, that is to say, political instincts, he was, in 
his own manner—the manner of a Cromwell or a Bis- 
mareck—an orator; he had the virtue of self-abnegation, 
and he was not like some of his Jacobin colleagues, a 
mere human tiger. But to call hisadministration “ glorious,” 
and to describe him as a“ great statesman,” appears to us, to ! 
say the least of it, an abuse of language. It would be difficult | 
to say more of a Chatham or a Washington. A public man 
must be judged by his work, and Danton’s work was to create, 





Wissmann doing it now seems little more remarkable than if 
he had crossed by steamer from Calais to Dover. No doubt 
each new traveller may make remarkable discoveries, but these 
are seldom sulliciently strange to excite much interest in the 
ordinary reader. Mr. Stanley made a great hit with his pigmies, 
as every one could comprehend the singularity of a whole 
race of people averaging 4ft. in height; but it is difficult 
to get up much enthusiasm about the discovery of a new 
species of guinea-fowl, or the true course of the Welle-Makua. 
There is also a certain sense of futility attaching to most of 
these arduous enterprises, however great the objects to which 
the travellers have addressed themselves. It one of these 
seemed more thoroughly purpose-like than the others, it was 


| the expedition conducted by Mr. Stanley for the relief of 


in the name of liberty, a terrible despotism by means of the | Emin Pasha, the fate of which kept all Europe in breathless 
most criminal unscrupulousness; to assist in the organisation | anxiety two years ago; but as soon as we had done cheering 


of the “brigandage philosophique” of the Jacobin rule. It 
was a work in which we look in vain for foresight, for high 
aims, for great or permanent results,—which lacks, in short, 
every element of greatness save that of boldness. 

On a different moral plane altogether are the speeches of 
Vergniaud. That great orator, however fatally weak and 
mistaken his policy and that of his fellow-Girondists may 
have been, at least never failed from the time of the September 
massacres to express his “ profonde indignation pour le 
crime,” and endeavour to inspire his fellow-citizens with 
similar sentiments. Take, for instance, the famous passage 
from his reply to Robespierre, in which he defends his party 
from the odious charge of moderation :— 

“On parlait sans cesse de mesures terribles, de mesures révolu- 
tionnaires. Je les voudrais aussi, ces mesures terribles, mais 
contre les seuls ennemis de la patrie. Je ne voulais pas qu’elles 
compromissent la streté des bons citoyens, parceque quelques 
seélérats auraient intérét 4 les perdre; je voulais des punitions et 
non des proscriptions. Quelques hommes ont paru faire con- 
sister leur patriotisme 4 tourmenter, 4 faire verser des larmes. 
Jaurais voulu qu'il ne fit que des heureux. La Convention est le 
centre autour duquel doivent se rallier tous les citoyens. Peut-étre 
que leurs regards ne se fixent pas toujours sur elle sans inquiétude 
et sans-effroi. J’aurais voulu qu’elle fit le centre de toutes les | 





his gallant deliverers, we found that the rescued man’s sole 
object in life was to get back to the place that he was rescued 
from. Little more than a year ago, it was our duty to com- 
ment on the record of the labours of one of the most devoted 
and single-hearted of African missionaries, Mackay of Uganda, 
and to quote the satisfaction with which he felt that at his 
death he left Uganda a Christian kingdom; yet when we sur- 
vey the present condition of the scene of his labours it seems 
as if all the toil and self-sacrifice of the missionaries were 
only part of a sort of gigantic practical joke,—when we have 
seen Mackay’s Protestant followers engaged in civil war 
against the Catholic converts of the Algerian mission with a 
ferocity never surpassed in the most barbarous heathen days. 
It is fortunate, at least, that he has been spared the sight of 
the final undoing of the work in which he spent his life, 
through the proposed evacuation of Uganda. 

Something of this feeling of discouragement is to be observed 
in the writings of the late Dr. Junker, the second and third 


* (1.) Travels in Africa during the Years 1879-1883 and 1832-1886. By Dr. 
Wilhelm Junker. Translated from the German by A. H Keane, F.R.G.3. 
London: Chapmanand Hall, 1:91-92.—(2.) My Second Journey through Lqua- 
torial Africa, By Hermann von Wizsmann. Translated from the German by 
Minna J, A. Bergmann. London: Chatte and Windus, 1891, 
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yolumes of whose travels now lie ee - Dr. J scout we 
Jler of a somewhat uncommon kind, more resembling 
ate ¢ Emin Pasha, perhaps, than of any other contem- 
the type ° van think of. The spirit of adventure seems to 
porary "hiittle to do with his undertaking the most difficult 
have ha wae voyages; the desire of profit, direct or indirect, 
and wo oral yet less. An enthusiast in natural science, 
pane of enriching his zoological collection with specimens 
t unknown to the world, might lead him through his first 
pi » three expeditions, but he soon became an absolute 
jo to that African fever which seems to seize all explorers 
toa certain degree. But it was not merely the charm of the 
solitary wandering into unknown regions that, tempted him. 
Dr. Junker was one of those who had felt the curious attraction 
of sympathy to the great little N egro race, with all its absurdities 
and contradictions, its strange, childish ways of thought, and 
the hopeless impracticableness which stops the way like a brick 
wall to any one who is trying to introduce a higher civilisation 
among them. There seems to be something of the same 
fascination that some men feel in teaching backward boys, 
especially of the kind who can learn and will not learn, on 
the off-chance that, after many rebuffs, some way will be 
opened at last by which a little progress may be made. Things 
often go smoothly for a while, till the traveller, who is con- 
yinced that his pet native chieftain is being thoroughly 
educated up to the European standard, is, of a sudden, rudely 
awakened from his dreams by some act of atrocious barbarity 
or idiotically degrading superstition on the part of his in- 
teresting pupil. But it is pleasant to fall back into the dream 
again, and to hope that it may one day grow into reality. Yet 
Dr. Juoker had obviously, at the time of which this volume 
treats, fallen into a condition of great discouragement as toany 
genuine improvement in the Negro race. The indolence and 
absolute unreliableness of the people he seems to have con- 
sidered permanent and ineradicable obstacles to any real pro- 
gress,—the latter especially. Treachery would be too strong a 
word to use. There are, of course, bad cases of treachery to 
be met with here, as elsewhere; but it is more the almost 
physical incapacity of the Negro to make up his mind to 
keep a promise when the time arrives to do so that 
is put most vividly before us. Much of this, however, is 
probably due to the demoralisation of the natives through 
the terror inspired by the savage raids of unprincipled Arab 
traders. It is not very remarkable if they cannot yet dis- 
tinguish friends from enemies; and till their confidence can 
be secured, they can hardly be expected to prove reliable 
themselves. For their almost incurable laziness, Dr. Junker 
can only suggest the rigid enforcement of the corvée, formerly 
required by the Ezyptian Government, as at least a healthful 
discipline :— 

“The efficient administration of a Negro province,” he says, 
“requires increased labour on the part of the native, and this 
labour he will not submit to freely, for, after all, he is mainly 
indolent and indisposed to work. The prosperity of the land and 
of the individual, the so-called ‘Negro culture,’ is impossible 
without the compulsory latour of the Negro himself. According 
to European notions, this may seem an infringement on personal 
freedom,and be cried down by sham philanthropy, as only a lighter, 
but still admissible form of slavery; nevertheless, for generations 
to come, enforced labour must remain a primary condition of all 
successful attempts to improve the condition of the African.” 

We have been quoting Dr. Junker’s views for their abstract 
value; their enforcement at present would, of course, be im- 
possible, as he is writing of the provinces which have been 
torn from Egypt by the Mahdist rebels, and which are pro- 
bably doomed to many years more of anarchy and oppression 
by the mingled negligence and sentimentality of European 
statesmen. How hard the lot of the natives of those unhappy 
provinces now is, itis better that we should not know, as we 
should not send succour to them in any case. Dr. Junker gives 
us in his earlier volume an account of one of the most sincere 
and earnest efforts to ameliorate their condition when Gessi 
Pasha was in power. Romolo Gessi, next to Gordon one of the 
noblest champions that have given their lives for the regenera- 
tion of Africa, brave in battle and wise in council, had driven 
the Arab slave-dealers under Soliman, son of the notorious 
Zebebr, out of the province of Bahr-el-Ghazal, and had been 
appointed its governor by the Egyptian authorities. The 
Negro chiefs looked up to him as their deliverer, and were 

eager in making him all kinds of proffers of service. But 
he believed too readily in the loyalty and honest inten- 
tions of the latter, regarding the Arabs as the sole 





troublers of Israel, and even allowed the native chiefs 
to collect ivory for him, which made a nice little pretext for 
raids on private enemies in distant parts of the province. 
Gessi’s private influence kept things more or less in order 
during his time ; but his friend, Dr. Junker, is inclined to lay 
some of the blame of the disorders that broke out under his 
successor, Lupton Bey, to Gessi’s excessive indulgence to the 
native tribes. Itis remarkable that our author considers a 
Negro raid even more terrible than those of the Arabs. The 
Negroes, he tells us, are “more ruthless than the Arabs, 
and recognise no law, except that of the strongest.” It is not 
the first book of African travel in which we have found this 
Opinion. 

The third and concluding volume of Dr. Junker’s travels 
contains much interesting information concerning his stay 
with Emin Pasha at Lado during the early part of the 
Mahdist rising, from the days when there was only some 
wonder, hardly mingled with anxiety, that no steamer arrived 
from Khartoum, and it seemed incomprehensible that Lupton 
Bey should announce his incapacity to secure the safe journey 
of another traveller, Herr Bohndorff. The overthrow of 
Slatin Bey in Darfour was a calamity; the total rout of the 
Egyptian army under Hicks and Allah-ed-Din made matters 
so much worse that it “seemed beyond doubt that Egypt 
alone would be unable to quell this rebellion.” But “we 
thought Europe must now see that her honour is at stake ; 
the work of a hundred years of civilisation must not be lost. 
Even an international crusade seemed not too much to hope 
for.” Poor Dr. Junker! He had not yet learned to value at 
its true price that very inexpensive article, the philanthropy 
of gentlemen who sit at home at ease. Later, came the loss 
of the Bahr-el-Ghazal ; Lupton Bey had determined to defend 
it to the last, but, finding that half his soldiers would not 
fight for him, wisely resolved not to throw away in vain 
resistance the lives of the other half. After his surrender, 
Emin received a formal summons in the name of the Emir 
Abdallah (Lupton’s Arabic name), reciting the successes of 
the “Prophet Priest,’ and calling on him to surrender 
likewise. “We have counselled thee,” was the grandi- 
loqguent ending; “if thou hearest, it is well; if not, we 
have to warn thee, and thou must know what thou hast 
to do, for thou art above us in all things.” Appended 
are three lines in English, touching in their sad sim- 
plicity, from Lupton himself :—‘ What is written above I 
believe all true, but, as you are older and wiser than I am, 
shall not attempt to advise you what to do.—F. Lupton.” 
A former orderly of Lupton’s afterwards reported that his 
master had discharged him with the words: “ The world has 
come to an end, go whither thou wilt.” 

Strangely enough, as it appears now, the first decision of 
Emin and his officers was to surrender, and the Governor him- 
self proposed to go to the Bahr-el-Ghazal and give himself up, 
but, as it seems, chiefly through Junker's opposition, this 
project was given up, and a temporising letter sent to 
the Madhi’s Lieutenant, which, however, implicitly an- 
nounced the surrender of Equatoria. After this followed 
along period of waiting for the advance of the Mahdists, 
now in a timorous, and again in a combative spirit. 
Dr. Junker set off by himself to see if the road was 
clear for a retreat to the coast vid Uganda. During his 
absence, Emin’s letters show a curious vacillation, which he 
himself acknowledges and apologises for. On April Ist, 1885, 
he writes that “there can be no longer any question of my 
going to the south.” His men would not hear of retreat that 
way; Wadelai and the stations to the south were to be aban- 
doned, and Makaraka and the other northern posts fortified 
and held. On April 24th, he had decided, with the support of 
all his officers except Captain Casati, who thought retreat a 
dereliction of duty, and two Egyptians, to make for Wadelai 
and evacuate the north of the province. This, as every one 
knows, was the course he finally adopted, and it was from 
Wadelai that he was brought away later by Mr. Stanley’s ex- 
pedition. The picture given of Dr. Emin by our author is an 
interesting, and, on the whole, a favourable one, though it is 
evident that the latter could by no means always approve of 
his friend’s system of government. We hear, for instance, of 
the fate of the chief Mambanga, who was secretly shot by the 
Governor’s order, after apparently having been received and 
dismissed with great favour by him. This story Dr. Junker 
would not believe “till it was confirmed...... from Dr. 
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Emin’s own mouth.” Another chief, Loron, who was sus- 
pected of treachery, was recommended by Emin Pasha to the 
overseer of the district in the significant words: “Thou 
knowest thy work.” “This formula sufficed, and one day 
Loron was simply assassinated. The Government,’ Dr. 
Junker adds, drily, “gained a considerable number of cattle 
by this means.” The latter, however, credits Emin with the 
best intentions, and bears personal testimony to his unselfish 
generosity. The account of the naturalist Governor sitting 
at work in his divan, alternately revising State papers and 
classifying his specimens, is certainly curious, and by no 
means unpleasing. 

Dr. Junker’s experiences are, on the whole, of considerable 
interest, and contain much valuable information and several 
amusing anecdotes on zoological as well as ethnological sub- 
jects. The work is sufficiently well translated; the illustra- 
tions are not generally of very high merit, those of natural 
history specimens being the best. The head of a Zandeh dog, 
from a drawing by Dr. Schweinfurth, is a capital piece of work. 

Major von Wissmann is a traveller of quite another de- 
scription, a keen, practical man, with an eye to the main 
chance. Not that we suppose any special personal profit accrues 
to himself from the expeditions he undertakes, except as a 
soldier is paid by the Power in whose service he is. Major 
von Wissmann was, at the time when the expeditions men- 
tioned in the book before us were made, in the employment of 
the Congo Free State, the little-known south-eastern extremity 
of which he was deputed to explore, especially with the object 
of opposing the slave-hunters of Central Africa. This, how- 
ever, was by no means all the work which he had to do, a most 
interesting account being given us, among other things, of the 
manner in which the country round the Luluaburg Station 
was pacified, and power deputed by gradations of rank from 
the central authority to the native chieftains. The greatest 
interest, perhaps, in a work which is not invariably enter- 
taining, attaches to the passages which deal with the ravages 
of the Arab slave-dealers, of whom our author speaks with 
the virulent personal hatred which can only be aroused in the 
man who has seen the traces they leave behind them. It is 
terrible to read the account of the country previously known 
to this explorer as one of the most thickly populated districts 
belonging to the numerous and powerful tribe of the Benecki, 
which he found on his second visit merely “a waste, depopu- 
lated by murder and conflagration.” The whole nation, with 
its populous villages, and prosperous, well-ordered farms, had 
been swept off the face of the earth; and, where formerly 
“thousands and thousands of the industrious people ” were to 
be found, only “ here and there a burnt pole, a bleached skull, 
and broken crockery were reminiscences of the existence of 
our former friends.” Mr. Stanley’s friend, Tibbu Tibb, had 
had business in those parts. It is, however, only fair to the 
latter, as well as of general interest, to quote the impartial 
opinion expressed on the subject by Major von Wissmann, who 
himself had some difficulties about this time with Tibbu’s 
lieutenant, Said—a young gentleman of amiable manners, 
who worked hard at revolver practice, with his prisoners for 
targets, subsequently handing over the bodies to his native 
allies for culinary purposes :— 

* Knowing the Arab Hamed bin Mohammed, called Tibbu 
Tibb, from former times, I am convinced that had he come here 
himself, the consequences of the expedition would not have been 
so terrible as they were; he, however, only sent his subordinates 
as commanders. Though, his religion permitting it, the Arab is 
regardless of the natives who are trying to defend their goods 
and chattels and their liberty with their weapons, yet in general 
he is not capable of such designing wickedness as those slaves of 
his, the half-blood brutes from the coast, who, besides the tribute 
which they have to pay to their master, provide for themselves 
by stealing slaves wherever they can. They dare not intercept 
ivory, but they manage to hide slaves, and as long as their master 
is satisfied with the booty of the expedition, he little cares how 
his people look after themselves.” 

The old simile of being between the devil and the deep sea 
would seem to offer a choice of two very trifling evils to the 
inhabitants of Central Africa if all this is true, as we have no 
reason to doubt. Major von Wissmann has not been lucky in 
his translator, who seems to be more familiar with the 
German than the English language. We have no special 
objection to such little idiosyncrasies as calling the author’s 
dog a terrier, when from the pictures it was obviously 
a dachshund, but we think that most readers will be apt to 
stumble over such sentences as that in which each chieftain 
joining in the Congo State’s federation under the command of 





the central chief, Kalamba, is described as “ quite re 


ad 
a staff in the alliance of lictors that Kalamba was Ae 
command as a life-guardsman of the new state.” We a 
I. 


selves have, after much study, struggled on to a 
hension of this dark saying, but we leave it as an int 
puzzle for our readers. 
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MR. HOLLYER’S PHOTOGRAPHS,* 
THERE has been open for some weeks an exhibition of the 
well-known photographs by Mr. Frederick Hollyer, after 
pictures by Mr. Burne-Jones and others, and the Volume 
before us reproduces a large number of these Photographs 
Let us deal with the reproducer first. ; 

Mr. Hollyer is one of the few photographers who, in taking 
likenesses of people, has had the sense and skill to work 
for a pictorial effect. The ordinary photographer expends 
his pains on exaggerating the vices of the photograph; he 
combines the extreme of cramp and embarrassment to 
the sitter with over-definition, and over-modelling in the 
result, while he is careful to polish and stipple away from 
the negative any features of life and character that it has 
accidentally conveyed, finishing the thing to his own horrible 
standard of prettiness. In Mr. Hollyer’s photographs from 
people there is nothing of all this, and in the matter of tint 
and texture he has shown the same taste as in his treatment 
of the sitter. Ina word, he has shown that the photograph 
may be a work of art if there is an artist behind the camera, 
and the best of his work, a photograph like that of Mr. George 
Meredith, to take an instance, will run the efforts of the por- 
trait-painter hard in the esteem of another generation. Mr, 
Hollyer has used the same skill and tact in working from 
pictures; and a photograph by him from a black-and-white 
drawing by Rossetti or Mr. Burne-Jones is, but for the 
greyish tone of the ground, very nearly the same thing as an 
original. So direct a reproduction is infinitely better than 
those tiresome “ reproductive ” etchings and engravings which 
lose all the touch of the original, and put nothing in its 
place. Their only aim is photographic, and that they 
miss. One might go further, and contend that in the case 
of a great deal of Pre-Raphaelite work one is better off 
with this black-and-white reproduction than one would be 
with the coloured original. Take Rossetti’s picture of 
Dante’s Dream. It is true that, standing before the original, 
one can allow for a fine colour intention, such as Rossetti 
always had till he came to put the paint on. But when he 
painted that picture his always tentative handling of paint 
had resulted in so hopelessly smeary a surface, that it is 
difficult to allow for a tolerable colour-scheme through such 
unpleasant texture. Now, in the photograph, this tells to a 
certain extent; the black and white of the faces recalls the 
dirty and greasy flesh-painting; but it is not nearly so promi- 
nent a feature as in the oil-painting. It is possible, therefore, 
to attend with less distraction to the merits of the picture as 
a design. Even Mr. Holman Hunt’s Triumph of the Innocents 
has merits of the same sort in black and white. The same 
thing is true of a great deal of Mr. Burne-Jones’s work, 
though, as in the case of Rossetti, there are great variations 
in the success or failure with which the paint itself is handled. 
When the medium is not paint but pencil, the execution as 
weil as the design is that of a master, and those photographs 
of Mr. Hollyer’s put it in the power of the student to have 
what is practically the autographic cwuvre of the master ata 
very modest outlay. 

The reproductions of those photographs in Mr. Bell's book 
are somewhat duller than the photographs themselves, but 
they still give a very fair notion of the originals, the number 
of them is generous, and as published specimens they may 
serve to make the whole collection better known. It is 
one of the curious things about our modern picture-museums, 
and, indeed, museums of other kinds, how little use they make 
of photographs. For a few hundred pounds it would be pos- 
sible, in a provincial gallery of the smallest dimensions, in a 
small library, in fact, to have for reference photographs of all 
the great pictures and drawings of the world, or a whole South 
Kensington Museum of other objects. A provincial gallery 
might well spare, from the noble thousands given for single 
pictures, a five-pound note to buy an album of photographs 
like these, and every drawing-school ought to possess them. 





* (L.) Edward Burne-Jones: a Record and Review. (2) Exhibition at the 
Dudley Gal ery. By Malcolm Bell. London and New York: George Be.] and Sous. 
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Mr. Bell’s selection for his volume includes some of the 
best things. There is the early Backgammon Players, 
with its beautiful Rossetti-like figure of the woman ; that 
other in Cupid’s Forge; Love the Pilgrim, with the thick 
«meinie” of birds about his head ; that extraordinary design 
for the lid of a piano, where Terra Omniparens sits at the root 
of avine that is clustered with her good and naughty children. 
The wonderful Orpheus drawings from the same piano are 
missing; the Wood Nymph is given, but not the stranger Sea 
Nymph. There are several lovely studies of heads and 
draperies, and the first sketch for that Garden Court in the 
Briar-Rose series, that is one of the most beautiful things ever 
invented. In this study the direction of the branches only is 
indicated, and the sympathy of their design with the bowed 
figures comes out the more clearly; the study of the sleeping 
head of the girl at the loom might with advantage have been 
added. The initial from Mr. Morris’s Aneid, and the Pelican 
Window, are also well chosen. Besides those reproductions 
of Mr. Hollyer’s and other photographs, there are two or 
three photogravures. 

For the book itself, apart from its illustrations, little can be 
said. The “record” gives a few new particulars of the 
schooling Mr. Burne-Jones received at the hands of Rossetti, 
and is so far interesting; and a useful list is given at the end 
of the volume of Mr. Burne-Jones’s paintings and designs of 
yarious kinds, in approximately chronological order. The 
“review” is somewhat flatulent, and is more likely to add to 
the mirth of the malicious, than to increase the discrimination 
of the artist’s admirers. It remains to add that the print of 
Mr. Bell’s volume is clean and handsome. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


GIFT-BOOKS. 

The Story of Nelson and Wellington. (W.and R. Chambers.)— 
These brief biographies are favourably distinguished by good 
taste and lucidity of narrative. Thus, what may be termed the 
seamy side of Nelson’s life—his relation with Lady Hamilton— 
is not ignored, but it is very judiciously and delicately treated. 
The character of Wellington has ample justice done to it, as well 
as his brilliant and inestimable services to his country. But in 
the light of what has only within recent years been made known 
of the Duke’s action—and on one occasion his wise inaction—as a 
statesman, it is surely a mistake to say, that “ there was no breadth, 
no largeness in his notions and maxims of civil polity; he 
appeared to have no faith in the progress of humanity, no feeling 
of the strength and majesty of moral power.” 


Cossack and Czar. By David Ker. (W. and R. Chambers.)— 
This is an attempt, and, on the whole, a successful attempt, to 
reintroduce into fiction for boys, the familiar historic figures of 
Peter the Great, Charles of Sweden, and Mazeppa. The two 
contrasted monarchs who came to close grips on the day when 
‘fortune left the royal Swede” are admirably drawn. Then, 
with a view no doubt to the wishes, if not the necessities of boys, 
there are introduced into Cossack and Czar, plenty of adventures, 
most of which fall to the lot of an exiled Englishman and his 
son, and of a young man who is believed to be a son of Mazeppa, 
but who turns out—so far as family, however, goes only—a much 
more important personage. It may be said with perfect truth of 
this book, that there is not an uninteresting and scarcely a careless 
line in it. 

The Story of Watt and Stephenson. (W. and R. Chambers.)— 
This “story ” with all its results, as seen in the commercial life 
of the civilised world to-day, has often, of course, been told, yet 
never so succinctly or with so little “nonsense” as in this volume 
which cannot be considered, therefore, as at all superfluous In 
dealing both with Watt and Stephenson, the writer keeps the 
balance admirably between the personal and public sections of 
their lives. Nor is there anything savouring of unctuousness or 
even of sentimentality in the inevitable lessons drawn from the 
narratives of men who, in the Marcus Aurelius sense, “lived as 
ona mountain.” The two final chapters, giving a bird’s-eye view 
of railway progress in the world since the days of the Stephensons, 
are clearly written, and will be found very useful. Altogether, 
this is an excellent book to put into the hands of a boy. 

The Capture of a Cruiser. By C. J. Hyne. (Blackie.)—This 
book contains a number of delightfully improbable adventures 
of boys, and is full of salt-water and the whizz of bullets. Two 
lads, answering to the names of Bathurst and Musgrave, are 
blown to sea, and, when in the very depth of despair, are 
Picked up by the ‘Lynx,’ which has been chartered by the 








Peruvians, then engaged in their war with Chili, to bring to 
them what its commander, Captain Macadam—a salt of the 
Marryat type—styles “the latest European slaughtering tackle.” 
Musgrave and Bathurst have no difficulty in fraternising with 
Macadam, and positively enjoy the risks they run, although these 
are considerable, and include numerous combats with torpedo- 
boats. There is not a dull page in the book, and the leading 
characters, including not only the two lads, but the two skippers, 
Macadam and Amos Power, are admirably drawn. Mr. Hyne has 
now secured a position in the first rank of writers of fiction for 
boys. 

The Hot Swamp. By R.M. Ballantyne. (Nisbet.)—Mr. Ballan- 
tyne is not quite so successful here as he is in most of his stories. 
He is obviously weighted with the historical costume which he 
dons for the occasion, and which is that of “Old Albion” some 
eight hundred years ago. Nevertheless, this is a conscientious 
performance, and does considerable credit to Mr. Ballantyne. 
Besides, the two chief personages, the vivacious and audacious 
Phoenician sailor, Captain Arkal, and the manly British Prince 
Bladud, conduct themselves very much as do most of the 
nineteenth-century heroes of the sea, in whom present-day 
boys delight. Bladud’s adventures in the country, which at 
first knows him not, but which is nevertheless his own, are, 
indeed, quite as good in their way as anything Mr. Ballantyne 
has ever offered to his special public; and his introduction 
of Pheenicians, Greeks, and even Hebrews into the company of 
what he not very elegantly styles “ Thulers,” is skilful enough. 
The affairs of sentiment, such as these are, in The Hot Swamp, are 
rather protracted, and the book itself is too long. Prolixity ina 
historical romance intended for boys is a serious mistake. 

Moor and Moss. By Mary H. Debenham. (National Society’s 
Depository.)—This is a very skilfully planned and interesting 
story of Border life, religion, and reiving, by a now thoroughly 
experienced writer. The reader must find out for himself how 
an Anglo-Scotch feud of the days of Northern Armstrongs and 
Southern Musgraves is brought to an end, and how Sir Nigel of 
Birkhope twice carries off the English Sybil. It must suffice here 
to say that the fighting and the foraying—so much of them as we 
have in Moor and Moss—are admirably done; that the adventures 
and tragic yet Christian death of the poor gipsy lad, Randal, give 
the story precisely that touch of pathos which it needed; and 
that never has the wildly daring yet essentially kind and good- 
natured moss-trooper been better portrayed than in Kirstie 
Armstrong. 

Wilfrid Cliford. By Edith C. Kenyon. (W. and R. Chambers.) 
—Although Wilfrid Clifford has the misfortune—or what is 
commonly accounted the misfortune—to be a “sequel,” it is 
happily all compact, and its author has certainly written nothing 
sprightlier or healthier. Wilfrid is a lad who has read a great 
deal about knights, and is full of the knightly spirit. He shows 
it in two ways; by fighting the poverty which has befallen his 
widowed mother, and by fighting the “ infidel,” and both of them 
in the capacity of a grocer’s errand boy. One almost regrets at 
the end, that the so-called “ infidel ” should turn out to be a very 
well-to-do relative, and that in consequence, Wilfrid’s bravery is 
not needed for any length of time. Some of the incidents in the 
story are exceptionally well told—particularly the prevention of 
a railway accident by the courageous but dreamy General Grey. 

A Rough Road. By “Mrs. E. Linneus Banks. (Blackie.)—This is 
a good little story of the unmistakably didactic sort, which recalls 
—though not too often or in too striking a manner—the legend of 
the industrious and the idle apprentice. It tells of a boy, Robert 
Wallis by name, whose father, perhaps because he is a school- 
master, is too fond of the rod as a means of education. Hence, not 
unnaturally, the boy runsaway from home. He takes to the life of 
a pedlar of needles, and, being steady and industrious, attains a 
competence, and is happily married. The idle apprentice in this 
case is Walter Abbot, of whom it is truly said that he was “a 
young man of splendid abilities and great opportunities; but 
false indulgence, together with a lack of Christian and moral 
training, had been his ruin.” But although the main object cf this 
story is a didactic one, it is also deserving of praise for the pleas- 
ing and careful portraits that it gives of the three leading 
characters in it—Robert Wallis, Tom Field, and the girl Monica 
Pawick. Altogether, Mrs. Linnzus Banks has not written a better 
book than A Rouyh Road. 

Ida’s Mistake. By “V.G. F.” (Digby, Long, and Co.)—In Ida's 
Mistake we have a lively picture of family life, with the quarrels, 
misunderstandings, trials, sunshine, and cloud, that go to make 
up life in the best regulated families. The story is too long, but 
it is readable all through, and some of the scenes are amusing 
enough and true to life. “V.G. F.” certainly knows children 
well and how to make them talk; indeed, she makes Taffy a little 
too witty and polished. Taffy, however, is a capital character, 
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and interesting to the last. If only Ida’s Mistake had been half 
its length, we should have called it as readable a family story as 
one could find. 


Beric the Briton: a Story of the Roman Invasion. By G. A. 
Henty. (Blackie and Sons.)—Mr. Henty’s narrative-power is as 
vigorous as ever in this story of the revolt under Boadicea. It 
says much for his power of attraction, that in this case, though 
the result is a foregone conclusion, and will go against the grain 
of English boys, one can read on without losing interest in Beric’s 
adventures. We are not aware that any one has given us quite 
so vigorous a picture of Britain in the days of the Roman con- 
quest. The contrast between the Britons and their conquerors is 
a striking one, and Mr. Henty has done his utmost to make an 
impressive picture of the haughty Roman character, with its in- 
domitable courage, sternness, and discipline. The last half of 
the book, dealing with the adventures of Beric in Rome, is even 
better than the first, the dialogue in the earlier portion being 
sometimes rather too discursive and studied. But Beric the 
Briton is good all through, and if these historical tales do displace 
the great classics, they are the best of their kind, and much 
history can be learnt from them. 


The Magazine of Art, 1892. (Cassell and Co.)—The Magazine of 
Art introduces for the first time among its illustrations a specimen 
of “chromotypogravure,” a recently devised method of auto- 
matic reproduction of paintings. The original in this case is Mr. 
Detmold’s “ Breezy Day,” a study of horses on the seashore. The 
result does not strike us as very successful. Another specimen 
of the same process is “Autumn Twilight,” after Mr. A. Lynch ; 
this, as far at least as the face and figure are concerned, is more 
pleasing. Of the other “ plates,” five are etchings, and as many 
photogravures. We are not sure whether we do not like the 
photogravures better without the “chromo” addition. Mr. Jan 
Van Beer’s “ Bo-Peep” could not easily be surpassed in its way. 
Among the etchings, we may mention Mr. J. Dobie’s “ Circe,” 
after Mr. S. W. Waterhouse’s picture, exhibited last year in 
the New Gallery. “The Kind Confessor” is an effective 
picture, in which a good-natured old man, with his box 
thronged with penitents, contrasts with an austere colleague 
whom no one visits. But do confessors receive confessions 
with the publicity which the artist here represents? Another 
photogravure, “ Portrait of a Lady,” after John Russell, “the 
prince of crayon portrait-painters ” (1745-1807), ought to be 
mentioned with praise. The literary matter is, as usual, varied 
and interesting. Early in the volume we find “ Where to Draw 
the Line,” a paper by the late Thomas Woolner, which must have 
been nearly his last utterance. The gist of it might be expressed 
by a parody of Demosthenes’ maxim, “ Draw: draw: draw.” We 
may also mention Mr. Linley Sambourne’s two papers on 
“Political Cartoons,” with their highly characteristic portraits, 
the artist himself being among them, “‘ The Art Treasures of the 
Comédie-Frangaise,” “ Artists’ Homes,” and ‘‘Jan Van Beers.” 
The whole volume is eminently readable, a quality which it is not 
unbecoming for an artistic periodical to possess. 


The Rajah of Monkey Island. By A. Lee Knight. (Ward, Lock, 
and Co.)—The Rajah of Monkey Island is a young middy, and the 
account of his slave-dhow captures and the history of his rise to 
the commanding position of ruler of Monkey Island will be most 
fascinating to boys, who will be amused at Ugly-Mug, the Negro 
cook, and his humorous behaviour. The story is a trifle too long, 
but it is a very readable one for all that, and the Rajah is a very 
natural and engaging character. 

Strange Yet True. By Dr. Macaulay. (Nisbet and Co.)—Here 
we have between twenty and thirty “interesting and memorable 
stories retold.” Some of them are almost too well known. “The 
Loss of the ‘ Royal George,” for instance ; but most are sufficiently 
fresh to warrant repetition. Some, too, it is really a good thing 
to bring back to people’s memory, so strong is the tendency to 
forget the lessons which they teach. “The True Story of Guy 
Fawkes and the Gunpowder Plot ” is one of these salutary narra- 
tives. A maudlin feeling of clemency causes an outcry about the 
continued punishment of the dynamitards, whose motives, after 
all, were not, by the most favourable showing, so elevated as those 
of the Gunpowder Plot conspirators. Some humourist speaks of 
a store of dynamite so large as to be able to convert half-a-dozen 
Cabinet Ministers. Our sturdier ancestors were not convinced by 
such arguments, but took a very “short method” with this kind 
of disputant. 


The Two Dorothys. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. (Blackie.)— 
Dorothy the elder is a veteran author ; Dorothy the younger is a 





a 
ment that is given to literary aspirants, of whom there isa multi 
tude. beyond all counting. Still, Mrs. Martin writes with good 
sense; the way is not a primrose path by any means, and tha 
young heroine does not achieve anything like a decided SUCLEsg 
till she is six-and-twenty. Mr. Gordon Brown’s illustrations apy 
not as happy as usual, or he could not have read the story that 
he has to illustrate. “How changed he looked!” exclaims the 
author, when she is describing how Dorothy came back to nurse 
her little brother. But this does not mean that a child of two 
had changed into a child of eight or nine ; such we certainly gee 
in the illustration that faces p. 162. : 

Nooks and Corners of Herefordshire. By H. Thornhill Timmins, 
(Elliot Stock.)—Herefordshire is a county which is but littl 
known to the average Englishman. As Canon Philott, who fur. 
nishes this volume with an introduction, remarks: “The popular 
knowledge of its contents is bounded chiefly by the city of Here. 
ford and the town and neighbourhood of Ross.” It is but littl 
traversed by railroads, having, we think, a smaller mileage in 
proportion to its acreage than any county (the lake district, of 
course, excepted). Consequently, it adds to the charm of its 
scenery the attraction of a people unspoilt by many visitors, Tho 
Herefordshire peasant is, as far as the writer’s experience goes, 
the most obliging of his race ; he talks, too, very good English 
Nor must it be forgotten that, among its attractions, it counts 
hop-gardens aud orchards. There is no lack of interesting 
objects. The western slope of the Malvern Hills is within its 
borders ; the Wye runs through it, entering at that curious gap 
in the Black Mountain occupied by the Welsh Hay, and it is q 
land of beauty and richness from end to end. <A more curious 
contrast between the barren and the rich could not be found than 
is to be seen from the Black Mountain, desolate-looking Wales 
on one side and fertile England on the other. It is no wonder 
that King Offa made his “ Dyke” to keep his British neighbours 
out of the fertile Mercian valleys. This is the country which Mr, 
Timmins describes with pen and pencil. We can recommend the 
book without hesitation to our readers. 

The Thirsty Sword. By Robert Leighton. (Blackie and Son.) 
—The Battle of Largs, in which Hakon of Norway was repulsed 
by Alexander of Scotland, figures in the tale of The Thirsty 
Sword, and the events which led up to it are woven into the history 
of the hero, Kenric of Bute. A stirring historical fiction intrinsi- 
cally, it is laid in stirring times, when the coast of Scotland was 
as much under Viking sway as Scottish, and the soul that 
delighted in battle was ever happy. Mr. Leighton treats these 
vigorous Northmen in appropriate manner, and we have plenty 
of action, chiefly fighting, all through the story. These Scand: 
navian pirates always have a fascination for boys; what virtues 
they had were solid, and especially appeal to young enthusiasm, 
There is a great deal of good work in The Thirsty Sword, which 
has some striking characters and descriptions in it. Boys will 
get a sound notion of the life led by the dwellers in the Western 
Isles of Scotland at this period of history; and no one will put 
down Mr. Leighton’s book without having felt a breath of the 
Viking spirit. 





The Catholicos of the East and his People. By Arthur John Mac- 
leane, M.A., and William Henry Browne, LLD. (S.P.C.K.)— 
The “Catholicos of the East” is the Patriarch of the Syrian, 
otherwise Assyrian, otherwise Nestorian, Christians. His people 
are settled partly in Persia and partly in Turkey. These latter 
are divided again into Ashiret and Rayat. The former are semi- 
independent mountaineers, the latter dwell in the plains, an4, 
what with Kurds and oppressive Turkish officials, have a bad 
time. So bad, indeed, is their condition that the Turkish 
Government is suspected, though Messrs. Macleane and Browne 
think without truth, of desiring their extermination. The 
authors of this volume, which we may say at once is full of i:- 
teresting information from beginning to end, deal with three 
subjects. These are the doctrine and ritual of the Nestorians, 
their social condition, and their political relations to Turkey 
and Persia, and, of course, to Russia. Technically, the Syrian 
Churches are heterodox. Nestorius is reverenced as a saint, and 
the Council of Ephesus is not received. A Syrian Christian, for 
instance, will not accept the term “ 'Theotokos.” (The average non- 
theological Englishman would probably be shocked by the phrase 
“Mother of Gol,”—and, indeed, the English has a nuance of 
meaning other than that which belongs to the Greek ) Neverthc- 
less, they are substantially orthodox, if, as Dr. Bright suggests, one 
gets “behind words.” The account of their worship and of their 
religious life, in which long and rigorous fasts play an important 
part, is very curious. The description of their social I fe is cer- 


girl, her great-niece, who aspires to follow the same occupation. tainly attractive. There is a simplicity and kindliness about 
Her ambitions, her humiliations, the way in which she is called | them which pleases much. At the same time, they have their 
back to more prosaic duties, and in which she accepts the call, are faults, litigiousness being one of the chief. This habit, indeed 
well described. We are inclined to grumble at any encourage- gives their enemies great advantage over them. Of the oppression 
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which the Rayat endure, there are accounts which are nothing 
Jess than heartrending. Still, there is a tendency in their affairs 
tomend. The Turkish Governor of their district, for instance, is 
a decided improvement on his predecessor. And the presence of 
Europeans is a decided help to them. Of one thing the reader 
may be assured, on the unimpeachable testimony of the two 
gentlemen who write this book,—the sufferings of these poor 
Christians are real. There is a class of politicians in England 
who make it an article of faith not to believe in anything to the 
discredit of the Turkish Government. Let them see what Messrs. 
Macleane and Browne have to say. What do they say to this ? 
It is the law that any Christian embracing Islam has a right to 
all the property of his kinsfolk. It is too iniquitous to be carried 
out to the full, even there ; but it is the law, and to a certain 
extent it is taken advantage of, especially in the case of women, 
who are abducted and practically compelled to apostatise. 

Constantine: the Last Emperor of the Greeks. By C. Mijatovitch. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—There is abundance of 
material for a story of the siege and capture of Constantinople 
by the Turks. Three journals, those of the Venetian Niccolo 
Barbaro and the Greek Phrantzes, with what is called the 
“ Slavonic Diary,” exist, while there is a document drawn up for 
the information of the Pope by the Archbishop of Chios, who was 
in the city. Other accounts of the event were written (not long 
afterwards) by the Turkish historian, Sa’ad-ud-din, among others. 
The subject has not been neglected by modern writers. Still, 
there was room for Mons. Mijatovitch’s work, which will be found 
remarkably interesting. Nor is it without a political significance. 
The author believes that it is the manifest destiny of Constanti- 
nople to be the capital, if not of an universal, then at least of a 
great empire, stretching over Europe, Asia, and Africa; and, it 
should be observed, he dedicates his book not to the Czar, who 
believes himself to be the destined possessor of the city, but to 
the heir of the Greek throne. 

Wanted. By Dick Donovan. (Chatto and Windus.)—Twenty- 
odd “strange adventures of a detective” make up this volume. 
Whether true or fictitious, they have a great air of verisimilitude 
about them, not the least element of probability being the fact 
that the narrator is not always triumphant. These tales of fraud 
and violence pall somewhat on the taste. We should not recom- 
mend a reader to peruse the volume from cover to cover, but he 
may dip into it, and find not a little excitement from its pages. 


Watts Phillips, Artist and Playwright. By E. Watts Phillips. 
(Cassell and Co.)—Little is said in the text of Mr. Watts Phillips’s 
artistic faculty, but it is copiously illustrated by fac-similes of his 
work. (We cannot help thinking that these would have Leen 
more effective if they had been grouped together at t he end of 
the volume, instead of being dispersed throughout it, “ for the 
most part irrespectively of the text,” as the biographer remarks.) 
To most readers they will be more interesting than the records of 
the dramatic successes and disappointments. The letters which 
form the appendix are excellent reading. Mr. Phillips’s career as 
a playwright was scarcely as successful as his merits deserved. 
He had some great triumphs; but much of his work was but 
scantily appreciated. The Dead Heart, which was one of his most 
effective dramas, was the cause of much annoyance to him. Written 
long before the appearance of Dickens's “Tale of Two Cities,” it 


‘had some quite extraordinary resemblances, and many things that 


greatly distressed the author’s sensitive nature were said about it. 
The coincidences are indeed marvellous, and it has been suggested 
that Dickens saw the play in manuscript. This is scarcely likely, 
and it is still more improbable that Dickens would have borrowed 
without acknowledgment. One conclusion is certain, that charges 
of plagiarism are far too lightly made, on the face of such close 
likeness as is to be seen between the novel and the drama. A 
note on p. 50 bears in an interesting way on the question—should 
writers of fiction write plays? The author speaks of the “ loose 
and meandering style of modern efforts where so much is thought 
to depend on ‘ witty dialogue,’ as it is called, to the sacrifice of 
genuine dramatic effect.” This modern style is contrasted with 
the work of Tom Taylor, who “only considered the business of 
the scene.” That is an emphatic “ warning-off’ to the novelist. 


The Paradise of the Pacific. By the Rev. H. H. Gowen. (Skeffing- 
ton and Son.)—This “ Paradise” is Honolulu and the Hawaii 
Islands generally. Mr. Gowen spent four or five years in it, in 
the capacity of missionary to the Chinese. He is sanguine of the 
ultimate success of Christianity among this people, holding that 
their steadfastness of character is a more hopeful feature than the 
Japanese pliancy, attractive as is the latter quality. One virtue the 
Chinese Christian certainly has. A congregation which numbered 
only thirty communicants, and belonged to the poorest class, con- 
tributed £60 in one year at the weekly offertory. Generally, the 
missionary experiences of the author were of an encouraging 
Kind. Of the islands and their population he gives a pleasant 


and lively account. The Hawaiians are a simple, somewhat 
feeble folk, who are scarcely suited to the brand-new constitution 
of the British pattern which they enjoy. “There is decidedly too 
much politics,” writes Mr. Gowen, who thinks that the “ benevo- 
lent despot” would be the man for the place. Such despots, how- 
ever, are not easily found. If a“ Rajah Brooke” could be supplied 
in all such cases, there would probably be no reason to complain. 
Meanwhile, there is that dangerous element, a great army of 
place hunters. Young Hawaii thinks nothing so desirable as a 
Government appointment, and gives itself to intrigue accordingly. 
Happily the revolutions are bloodless affairs. Leprosy, the 
Hawaiian volcanoes, and the many remarkable features of the 
island scenery, are treated of in this very readable volume. 


Effects of Machinery on Wages. By J. Shield Nicholson. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.)—The Edinburgh Professor is no more 
dogmatic than his Cambridge colleague, and rather increases one’s 
disposition to think that as a science, Political Economy is coming 
to an end, and that your Political Economy professor is a gentle- 
man, with views on social questions, who endeavours to discuss 
them philosophically. He, too, throws over scientific method and 
scientific results, and resorts to discussions on law and morality. 
But chairs of Political Economy were not created for lectures on 
morals. If our professors find the facts of economics too com- 
plicated for scientific treatment, or do not like the results to which 
scientific treatment appears to lead, had we not better abandon 
the chairs? With two Established Churches and any number of 
professors of Moral Philosophy, surely the study of morals is 
sufficiently endowed without them. 


MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PuBLICATIONS.—We have received the 
following for November :—The Art Journal, the Magazine of Art, 
the Art Annual, the English Illustrated Magazine, Part 1 of a new 
serial edition of Cassell’s Technical Educator, Part 14 of a Short 
History of the English People, Part 20 of the Universal Atlas, the 
Anglican Church Magazine, the Homilist, the Expositor, the Exz- 
pository Times, the Month, the Jewish Quarterly Review, the Thinker, 
the Critical Review, the Bookman, the Economic Review, Natural 
Science, the Journal of Education, the Educational Review, Mac- 
millan’s Magazine, Atalanta, the Gentleman’s Magazine, the Cosmo- 
politan, the United Service Magazine, the Century, Longman’s 
Magazine, the Novel Review, the Strand Magazine, the Forum, 
Scribner’s Magazine, the Argosy, the Indian Magazine, the Investor's 
Review, Harper’s Magazine, London Society, the Medical Magazine, 
Temple Bar, the Idler, the Atlantic Monthly, Lippincott’s Magazine, 
Belgravia, the Newbery House Magazine, Lucifer, the Cornhill 
Magazine, the Essex Review, Chambers’s Journal, Good Words, the 
Sunday Magazine, the Leisure Hour, the Quiver, the Sunday at 
Home, the Parents’ Review, Cassell’s Magazine, the Boy’s Own Paper, 
the Girl’s Own Paper, Chums, a new magazine for boys (Cassell 
and Co.), St. Nicholas, the Monthly Packet, Fashions of To-day. 
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Irving (W.), Chronicle of the Conquest of Granada, illus., 2 vols. (Putnams) 25 0 
Kaltschmidt (J. H), Dictionary of English and German, 8vo ...(Hirs ‘hfield) 7/6 







enschein) 7/6 
( 











Lanza (C.), Golden Pilgrimage, Cr 8VO ...........0.cecceseeceeceeenneee teens (Brentano) 3/6 
Lee (V.), Vanitas, Polite Stories, cr 8V0 .....+........4. aa -....(Heinemann) 50 
Linnell (J.), Life of, by A. T. Story, 2 vols. 8vo «-+eeee( Bentley) 28/0 
Little (A.), The Rat’s Plaint, cr 8V0...........0.c000-+ seiadceniddilicadtid (S. Low) 5/0 
Marshall (E ), In the Service of Rachel, cr 8V0_  ........-.seeeeseseeeeee creee (Seeley) 5/0 
Miles (A. H.), Fifty-Two Fairy Tales, or 8vo........... stehcladiininiad (Hatchinson) 5/0 
Morgan (R. A.), Bible Teaching on the Sanctification of one day in the ; 
Week, OF 800}....--2.cscessoscesco-se.cooce sesaccceseccecsecsessssesccecenees Digby & Long) 2/0 
Mounteney-Jephson (A. J.), Stories told in an African Forest, l6mo ... (Low) 8/6 


Murray (W. R.), Church Prayer, cr 8vo 
Packmann (F.), The Orezoa Trail, 8vo ( : 
Parkes (C, H.), Fifty Years in the Maki . (Longman) 32/0 





Pennell (J.), Play in Provence, Cr 8VO  ..se-cecsessecesereceeeetcnneencenees eee (Unwin) 6,0 
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Phipson (S. L.), Law of Evidence, cr 8v0...........+4+ peavenses (Stevens & Hayne=) 10/6 
Roberts (T.), Jurassic Rocks of the Neighbourhood of Cambridge, 
ae saineliaasiaiies kien simenatials alee bielconpaseneacarpeiinen (Camb. Univ. Press) 3/6 
Schauermann (F. L.), Theory and Analysis of Ornament, 8vo..... seeeeee( Low) 15/0 
Scott (EK ), Dancing as an Art, &., cr 8vo..... sunavecacisobsnecsninsibvnavenaisonssl (Bel!) 6/0 
Scott (W. B.), Aut: biographica' Notes, 2 vols. 8VO ....se-eseeeree suse.-(Oszood) 32,0 
Seward (A. C.), Fossil Plants as a Test of Climate, 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) 5/0 
Tarn (E. W.), Mechanics of Architecture, Cr 8VO .....e-ceseeeeeeseee (Lockwood) 7/6 
Villemain (M.). Souvenirs des cent Jours, ed. by G@. Sharp, 12mo(Longmans) 2/6 
Wallace (L.), The Boyhood of Christ, 8vo_ ...... ioceneea ak EEN; (Osgood) 2/0 
Watson (W.), Epigrams of Art Life and Nature, 16mo ...(Walmsley) 3.6 
Watson (W.), Lachrymsz Musarum, 12mo..... sentient (Macmillan) 4/6 
Westall (W.), Trust Money, 12mo . .(Chatto & Wiudus) 2/0 
















Whittier (J. G.), At Sandown, Cr 8V0 .....cccssescesseseeseeessecee seeseees (Longmans) 5/6 
Wicks (F.), Veiled Hand, 8vo ......... seesoastonagns . Remi gton) 10/6 
Windle (B. C. A), The Proportions of the Hu Body, cr 8vo ...(Bailliére) 2/0 
Wray (J. J.), Betwixt Two Fires, cr 8v0 ..,......... nentnebniihenietacuennvee (Nisbet) 3/6 








LIBERTY AND GO. |* 227%: gexcons= 2aferon 


‘Extremely decorative, the shapes orna- 


HISP ANO-M AURO mental and uncommon, and the cream tone, 


with its neg, A vn aged bag oe —— — 
the lustrous sheen o e enamel, appeals to 
METALLIC-LUSTRE the artistic taste of the day.” 
WARE Suitable for Wall, Cornice, Overmantel, and 
\ 


Table Decoration. Specimen Vase, from 
3s. 6d. each, 

FOR ARTISTIC DECORATION. 

LIBERTY and CoO., 


SpecraL Price-List Post-FREE. 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 








Oatalogue and Samples post-free. 


CITY OF LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 

Oeylon Teas in perfection. Old-fashioned Souchong Tea, Darjeelings, strong 
and rich, yet delicate. Assam Teas for great strength and pungency. Brisk 
and fragrant Congous, Prices range from 1s. for sound, strong Congou, to 3s. 6d, 
for the finest Darjeeling Orange Pekoe, an incompirable tea. For general use. 
there is no better value than the best Kaisow Tea, No. 6, at 1s. 10d., which is 
much liked. Prices include carriage on 6 pounds and upwards, by post or other- 
wise, a reduction being made on chests or 20 lb. canisters. Orders sent to all 
parts of London or suburbs for cash on delivery. 


COUSINS AND CO., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


6 HELMET COURT, STRAND, 
(Works—EXETER STREET and RUSSELL COURT,) 
Printers to the Spectator for many years back, and to several leading London 
Newspapers and Periodicals, are prepared to Print and Publish Newspapers, 
Magazines, Books, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, &c., in the 

best style, modern or antique. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
DRESS SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the bedy, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Fittings of best Linen, with body of Shirt 
é of patent Cellular Cloth. 
_Prices, 6s. 6d., 7s. 6d, 8s. 6d.,10s 6d. 

Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for Men, Women, and Chil- 
dren, with names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. ; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 








BEFORE EFFECTING LIFE ASSURANCES 
For Personal, Family, or Business purposes, parties interested are invited to 


read the Prospectus of the 
SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 
Established 1815, 
FUNDS EXCEED £11,000,000. 


The whole Profits are divided among the Members, in whose interests alone 
this great Society is conducted. 


London Office: 28 CORNHILU, E.0. West End Agency : 47 PALL MALL. 


OUR EYES. 
Just published, FOURTEENTH EDITION. 


W.th New Chapters on the Alleviation and Cure of Short Sight and the 
Improvement in Old Sight. 


OUR EYES, 


Andi How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
WITH SPECIAL INFORMATION ABOUT SPECTACLES. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &c. 
With 70 Illustrations, Twentieth Thousand, price 1s., cloth. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W.; and all Booksellers’, 
Sent free for 1s. 2d. by the Author, Joun Brownine, 63 Strand, London, W.O. 





Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 





| 
HYDROPATHY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 
9 | CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 
SM EDLEY S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
MATLOCK. | and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


} 
| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 


ASTBOURNE (BEST PART).—TWO or THREE 

LADIES could be received as paying guests in a private house. Every 
comfort. Or the house wonld bo let furnished at nominal rent.—For address, 
apply, KEAY’S LIBRARY, Eastbourne. 








These Baths were founded in the Fi 
| A be Romans. > =a are ‘Most va 
| JE in cases 0: UMAT 4 
| SKIN AFFECTIONS. 18M, GoUr, 


The Corporation of Bath have ad 
most approved appliances, and recently. — 


MINERAL 
SPR l N GS and —, the Baths at great expense, In 
Oo F B AT H . Pee : —T HE BATHS” ARE THE gee 


Daily yield, 507,600 gallons, | COMPLETE IN EUROPE, 
Temperature, 117° t > 120°, Address the ManaGeEr for all information, 


HOT 














IRMINGHAM SCHOOL BOARD. 


The Board requires ths services of a CHIRF ASSISTANT MISTRESS for the 
new Scientific and Technical school in Waverley Road, Small Heath. The 
successful Candidate will be expected to take the greater part of the responsi. 
bility of the Gir's’ Classes under the Superintendence of the Head-Master, 

Salary, £180 per annum. 

Applicants should be good practical teachers with a sufficient knowlege of 
French and the Sciences underlying Domestic Economy, in addition to the usual 
English Subjects. 

For “ Form of Application,” apply by letter addressed to the CLERK of the 
SCHOOL BOARD, Birmivgham., 





HE COLONIAL ae gee TRAINING FARMS, 
\MITED, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &c. 
The College owns and farms for the instruction of its Students a fine Seaside 
Estate of 1,800 acres. 


Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About 45 Students 
will be admitted in September, 1893. For Competition the Secretary of State 
will offer Twelve Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and 
Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SEORE. 
TARY, at the College. 


HE TEACHERS’ GUILD of GREAT BRITAIN and 
IRELAND, 74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

REGISTRY for WOMEN TEACHERS under the CONTROL of the COUNCIL. 

The Registrar, Miss A. G. COOPER, has now on the books several good appoint- 

ments for Schools and Families, and also names of teachers, special and general, 

School and Private. Every care is taken that only properly qualified teachers 

are admitted to the Registry. 





LENALMOND—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS, varying from £70 to £40, will be offered in December. Two of 

these will be given by preference to candidates with MODERN SIDE Subjects, 

Candidates at a distance examined elsewhere than at the College.—Apply to the 
Rev. the WARDEN, 





ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION, DECEMBER 8th and 9th.—ONE of £87, ONK of £50, THREE 

of £30 per annum. One at least will be reserved to Candidates for the Army 

Class. Council Nominations of £15 per annum will be awarded to boys who do 

well, but fail to obtain Scholarships.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER or SECKETARY. 


LTHAM KENT. 


(The ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. Incorporated 1840.) 
HeEAp-MastTER—Rev, R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 
FIRST-GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others. 
Fees, 50 to 70 guineas. Preparation for Universities, Services, Professions, &c. 
Special Classes for NAVAL CADETSHIPS. House system, special wing for 
young boys. Fine site and buildings. Inspection invited. 








COLLEGE, 





AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 
BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ears of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation, 
laygroundadjoins school, Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &. Recent successes, 


RESDEN (GERMANY).—ENGLISH SCHOOL.—Mr. 

H. VIRGIN, M.A. Oxon., PREPARES BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
both Classical and Modern Sides, Spec‘al facilities for acquiring Modern Lan- 
guages. Honse healthily situated. Cricket and football.—Address, Werder- 
strasse 18, Dresden. 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, HOLLESWKY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &c. 
The Oollege owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,800 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good ; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other Teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. 
LDERCAR HALL, near NOTTINGHAM. —E. H. 
NICOLLS, M.A. Oxon., and L. W. COMPTON, B.A. Oxon., PREPARE 
BOYS from 7 to 14, for PUBLIC SCHOULS, &c. Healthy situation, facing south ; 
good cricket-ground, gymnasium, and workshops.—References and terms on 
application. 




















St ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—At least TWELVE 

SOHOLARSHIPS will be offered in DECEMBER, varying from £55 to 

£10 per annum. The Examinations will be held at Canterbury. There are valu- 

able Exhibitions to the Universities. A new Library and Museum have recently 
been opened. Terminal Fee, 25 Guineas, 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

OTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the next Half-yearly 
Examination for MATRICULATION in this University will commence 
ONDAY Janurry 9th, 1£93,—In addition to the Examination at the Uni- 
-_ Provincial Examinations will be held at Queen’s College, Birmingham ; 
bog shant Venturers’ School, Bristol; Dumfries College (for Univer-ity 
hw — ; Cardiff; the Royal Medical College, Epsom; the Training College, 
oan. Road, Glasgow; the Yorkshire College, Leeds; the Wyggeston 
Mew ta ¥ the School of Science and Art, Newcastl:-on-Tyne; the 


sicester $ > 
Schools val, Uswesty ; the Atherzeam, Plymorth; and the Grammar Schoo', 


ene ate is required to apply to the Regist:ar (University of London, 


A ; 2 Jon, W.) for a Form of Entry not less tian jive wee ks 

Burlington Gardens, London, for a For 
ent of the Examination. 
a" ‘ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., 
Registrar. 


CHOOL BOARD fo LONDON. 

The School Board for London require the services of an ASSISTANT MIS- 
TRESS at the Mile End Pupil Teachers’ School. 

Salary, £125 per annum (rising by £5 per annum to £159 per annum). 

Applications shou ld be made on Form 40, and accompanied by copies of not more 
than three testimonials, must be marked outside **Pupi) Teachers Schools, 
and received by the CLEKK of the BOARD, School Board Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., on or before November 26:h, 1892, 


November 4th, 1892. 


HURCH SCHOOLS COMPANY, Limite 
The COUNCIL invite APPLICATIONS for the following Appointme nts :— 
1, HEAD-MISTRESS of High School for Girls, to be opened at Yarmouth 


, istmas. . , 
atte PAD. MISTRESS of the Albany High School, Brighton, vacant at Christ- 


ae 


d 


my, HEAD-MASTER of High School for Boys, Sunderland, vacant at Christ- 


all Particulars may be obtained by sending a stamped and addressed en- 
velope to the SECR TARY, Church Schvols Company, Limited, Church Hoase, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACF, BAK*R STREET, W, 
The HALF-TERM will BEGIN on MONDAY, November 14th. 
In addition to the usual courses, Lectures will be given on Greek Archaeology, 


yson’s “In Memoriam,’’ and Elocution. 
_— : LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 








EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER SIREET, W. 
AFTERNOON LECTURES (>ven to Ladies and Gentlemen), 

Acourse of FOUR POPULAR LECTURES on “ The Tourist in Greece ; or, 
from Hampstead Heath to Hywettus,” illustrated by Limelight views, will be 
given by Talfourd Ely, M.A, begivning on MONDAY, November 14th, at 4.30. 
Fee for the Course, 5s.; any single Lecture, 23. 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 

THREE SPECIAL LECIURES, free to Ladies and Gentlemen on presenta- 
tion of visiting ca:ds, will be given on WEDNESDAY AFTERNUONS, in 
November, at 4 30. 

November 16 h —* John Amos Comenius,” by Foster Watson, M.A. 

November 23rd.—"t Some Le:sons from the History of Geometry,’ by Percy J, 
Harding, M.A. ; 

November 30th.—* The Value of the History of Education,” by H. Courthope 
Bowen, M.A 


All inquiries to be made of A 
LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


DEDFORD COLLEGE RESIDENCE, 
8 and 9 YORK PLAVE, BAKER STREET, W. 


F ticular ly to 
ee MARY ASHDOWN, Lady Surerintendent. 








ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres, S$ ecial 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational Frenc and 
German.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. Madame de Worws is in London ; 
address, 100 Upper Tulse Hill. 





UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS. : 


Edited by Professor KNIGHT, of St. Andrews University. 


** Every new volume of the series adds to the gratefulness which all interested 
in higher education must feel towards tho-e who have projected the series, and 
Professor William Koight more particularly, who is superimtending the work as 
editor.”’—Journal of Education (U.S.A.). 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY :— 


The STUDY of ANIMAL LIFE. By J. 


ArTHUR THomson, University of Edinburgh, 80 Illustrations, 5s. 
“Tt is a fascinating and able book.’’—Speaker. 
“ Accurate, readable, and suggestive.’’—Nature. 


The REALM of NATURE: a Manual of 


Physiography. By Huan Roxsert MI.t, D.Sc., University of Edinburgh. 
With 19 Coloured Maps and 68 Illustrations, 5s. 
‘A well-produced and most instructive manual of physiography.”—Tablet. 


The FINE ARTS. By Professor Baldwin 


Brown, University of Edinburgh, With Illustrations, 33. 6d. 
‘* More real thonght and suggestion on the subject than we often find in larger 
or more pretentivus treatises, ’—Builder, 


ENGLISH COLONIZATION and EMPIRE. 


By A. Catprcortt, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. With Coloured 
Maps and Plans, 3s. 6d. 


** Alike in execution and design it is well-n'gh irreproachable.’’—Colonies and 
Indi : - 
ndid. 


The ELEMENTS of ETHICS. By John H. 


MvrrHeEaD, Balliol College, Oxford. 3s, 
**It would not be possible to put a more suitable elementary treatise into the 
hands of those for whom the volume is intended.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


The USE and ABUSE of MONEY. By Dr. 


W. Cunnineuam, Fellow of Trivity Colleze, Cambridge, Professoz of Eco- 
nomic Science, King’s College, London. 33, 


“The best that has yet appeared in this series, careful in style as in thought.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The PHILOSOPHY of the BEAUTIFUL. 


By Professo™ Kniaut, University of St. Andrews, 33. 6d, 


“Of great value to the student who desires to form a general idea and concep« 
tion of the subject.””—Literary Churchman. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. By H. G. Keene, 


Wadham College, Oxford, Fellow of the University of Calcutta. 33. 


“ The only hi-tory of the literature of France in Fnglish worthy of a place be« 
side the masterly work of Mr. Saintsbury.’’"—Journal of Educatiov. (U.S.A.) 


Other Volumes are in active preparation; for full particulars 
apply to the Publisher. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





TIVO INVALIDS.—Bournemouth, St. Leonard’s, Brighton, 

Eastbourne, Torquay, Isle of Wight. Jersey, Riviera, &e.—Several Doctors 
in these places will RECELVE INVALIDS into their houses.—For particulars, 
apply to Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C, 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECKIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c.—Address, Mr. G. B, 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster P ace, Strand, W.C. 








T\HE PRINCESS HELENA 
COLLEGE, EALING, W. 

The NOMINATION to FOUNDATION SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of the Fatherless Daughters of Clergymen part of the 
and Officers (Naval and Military, and Civil Service), Kingdon ... 
will take place early in DECEMBER. 

Forms of application can be obtained from the | 
Honorary Secretary, Lady JEUNE, 79 Harley Street, 
W., and must be sent in to her not later than | 
November 28th. 


Including postage to any 
United 


Including postage tv any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
China, &c... 


— 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. USE 


> & ¥°S 


Yearly. Half- > Quar- 
eS PURE CONCENTRATED 
£1 86..0143..072 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir 0. A. Oameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well,” 


SCALE OF CHARGES 


1 10 6...0 153... 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


THE BEST REMEDY 


FOR 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 88., and 15s. Tobacco, Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 


2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 





BROWN & POLSON’S 


CORN FLOUR 


World-Wide Reputation. 


Has 


35 Years’ 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OuTsIDE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 










ia caceisennsitacntnheccdnaaiintiieeniatel £10 10 0 
Half-Page .. - & & 0 
A S T taal M A, Quarter-Page.... 212 6 
Narrow Column . 310 0 
Half-Column........ 115 0 
Quarter-Columm ...........ccceseees 017 6 
ComMPANIES, 
Outside Page........... 0 
RNIN WUE Sec inscdcansstiuacieuntin’ 12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and ls. per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 

Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,”® 

13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net, 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


FIRST EDITION, November 8th. SECOND EDITION, just ready. 


The MEMORIES of DEAN HOLE. With 


Illustrations from Original Sketches by Leech and Thackeray. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
“One of the most delightful collections of reminiscences that this generation 
has seen, full of homely | wisdom, long experic nee, wide cultivation, infiuite sym- 
pathy, delicions humour—the very mirror of the most charming of men. ’— 
—Daily Chronicle 
FIRST EDITION, November 4th. SECOND EDITION, November 9th, 


MR. SANTLEY’S REMINISCENCES. Second 


E lition is now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’, Demy 8vo, 16:. 
*-It would be difficult to enhance the value of the Reminiscences, whether for 
the musician or the general reader.’’—Times, 


ECHOES of OLD COUNTY LIFE: Recol- 


lections of Sport, Society, Politics,and Farming in the Good Old Times. By 
K. Fow er (“ Rusticus’’), of Aylesbury. With numerous Illustrations, 
6d. 





Will be ready next week at all Libraries and Bookseller;’. Price 10s. 
Also a LARGE-PAPER EDITION of 200 Copies only, price 21s. net. 


The BATTLES of FREDERICK the GREAT. 


Abstracted from Carlyle’s Biography, and Edited by Professor CyriL Ran- 
somE, M.A. With a Man, Battle-Plans, and 8 Full-page Lilustrations by 
Advlph Menzel, and a Portrait of Frederick the Great from the British 
Museum. Imperial 16mo, cloth, [Now ready. 


OM ARAHB’S HISTORY of YAMAN. The Text, 


Edited, with a Tran:lation, by Henry CasseLts Kay. With Map, 17s. 6d. net. 


** A picturesque narrative......Mr. Kay justly holds it to present an exceeding!y 
curious picture of Arab lifa und manners, such as is only excelled by the 
* Thousand and One Nights.’ ”’—Times. 


WORKS BY THE DEAN OF ROCHESTER. 
A LITTLE TOUR in IRELAND. By “An Oxonian” 


(Dean Hole). With nearly 40 Illustrations by John Leech. Large imperial 
16mo, handsomely bound, 10s. 6d. 
“The humour is irresistible.” — World. 


A BOOK ABOUT the GARDEN and the GARDENER. By 


tne Very Rev. 8S. Reyno_ps Hote, Dean of Rochester. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“*A dainty book...... A profusion of good stories.”’—Guardian. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. Twelfth Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
WORKS BY PROFESSOR LLOYD MORGAN. 
ANIMAL LIFE and INTELLIGENCE. By C. Llo ovd 
Morean, F.G.S., Principal of University College, Bri-tol, Author of “ 

Springs of Conduct, ” &, With 40 Mlustrations and a Photu-etched Frontis- 
pie e, Second Edition, 512 pp., demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
ANIMAL SKETCHES. By Professor C. Lloyd Morgan. 


With nearly 60 Illustrations, handsomely bound, wilt top, 7s. 6d. 
** A charming book about animals,’ ?— Saturday Review. 


The SPRINGS of CONDUCT. Popular Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 
Publisher to the Jnvdia Dice. 


CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE REV. H. N. HUTCHINSON. 
EX CINCT MONSTERS: a Popular Account 


of some of the larger forms of Ancient Animal Life. By the Rev. H. N. 
Horcuinson. With numerous I'lustrations by J. Smit and others, and a 
Preface by Dr, HENRY WoopwarkD, F.R.S. Demy Svo, 123 [Newt week, 


C. A. STODDARD. 
SPANISH CITIES: with Glimpses of 


Gibra tar and Tangiers. By C. A. Stopparp, Author of “‘ Acro-s Russia,” 
With 18 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6 [Newt week, 




















J. CORDY JEAFFRESON. 
MIDDLESEX COUNTY RECORDS. Volume 


IV. Indictments—Recognisances—Coroner’s Inquisitions, Post Mortem— 
Orders—Memoranda and Convictors of Conventiclers, temp. 19 Charles II. to 
4 James II. Edited by J. Corpy Jearrreson, B.A. With Portrait, Illustra- 
tions, and Fac-similes, demy 8vo, 25s. 


ANATOLE LEROY-BEAULIEU. 
PAPACY, SOCIALISM, and DEMOCRACY, 


By AnaToLe LEROy-BEAULIEU, Member of the Institute of France, Trans- 
lated by B. L. O'DONNELL. Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


CHARLES DIXON. 
The MIGRATION of BIRDS: an Attempt 


> Reduce Avian Season-Flight to Law. By CHartes Dixon. Crown 8vo, 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


JESSIE BEDFORD. 
‘TWIXT WOOD and SEA. 


BrEeprorD. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


HANNAH LYNCH. 
ROSNI HARVEY. By Hannah Lynch. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


By Jessie 


[Newt week, 


| 
| 
| 
od | AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
| 
| 
| 





W. AND R. CHAMBERS’S NEW BOOKS 


FOR GIFTS AND PRIZES. 


ROBIN REDBREAST : a Story for Girls,” * 


Ry Mrs. MoLeswortn, Author of “ The Cuckoo Clock,” “Carrots,” 
&c. With 6 Original Illustrations by Robert Burnes, 


FOUR on an ISLAND: a Story of 


Adventure. By L. T. Mrapg, Author of “Dadiy’s Boy,” “S :imp and 
I,” ‘ Wilton Chase,”’ &c. With 6 Original Illustrations by W. Rainey 3 


The DINGO BOYS; or, the Squatters of 


Wallaby Range. By Petia Maxviie Fenn, Author of “The 
Rajah of Dah,” “In the King’s Name,” &c, With 6 Original Ius- 
trations by W. 8. Stacey. 3 


The PARADISE of the NORTH: a Story 


of Discovery and Adventure around the Pole. By D. Lawson Jouy- 
STONE, Author of ‘‘ Richard Tregellas,” “The Mountain Kingdom,” 
&c. With 15 Illustrations by W. Boucher. 


COSSACK and CZAR. By David Ker, 


Author of ‘‘ The Boy Slave in Bokbara,” “‘ The Wild a of the 
Pampas,” &c. With Original Ilustra‘ions by W. 8. Stacey. 


IMOGEN: or, Only Eighteen. By _— 


MOLEsWoRTH. With 4 Illustrations by H. A. Bone. 


THROUGH the FLOOD: the Story of al 


Out-of-the-way Place. By Eswe Stuart. 


WHEN WE WERE YOUNG. By Mrs. 


O’Rertiy, Author of “ Joan a Jerry,”’ * Phoebe’s Fortunes,” &, 
With 4 Illustrations by H. A. Bone, 


MEMOIR of WILLIAM and ROBERT 


CHAMBERS. With Supplementary Chapter and Portraits. Cheap 
Edition. 2 


THROUGH STORM and STRESS. By 


J.S. FLetcHEr. With Frontispiece by W. 8S. Stacey. 


FIVE VICTIMS: a Schoolroom Story. 


By M. Bramston, Author of “ Boys and Girls,’’ “ Uncle Ivan,” &c. 
With Frontispiece by H. A. Bone, 3 


SOME BRAVE BOYS and GIRLS. By 


i, C. Kenyon, Author of ** The Little Knight,” ‘* Wilfrid Clifford,” 
%. 2 


RAILWAYS and RAILWAY MEN. With 


Illustrations, 1 6 
BABY JOHN. By the Author of 

“* Laddie,”’ “‘ Tip-Cat,’’ ‘‘ Rose and Lavender,” &c. With Frontispiece 

by H. A. Bone. 1 
WILRID CLIFFORD: or, the Little | 

Knight Again. By Evita C. Kenyon. With Frontispiece. 0 
The STORY of WATT and STEPHEN- 

SON. Illustrated. 10 
The STORY of NELSON and WELLING- 

TON. Illustrated. £6 
JOHN’S ADVENTURES: a Tale of Old 

England, 0 


By THomas Miter, Author of “ Boy’s Country Book,” &c. 1 


V. and R. CHAMBERS, Liwited, 
47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; and EDINBURGH. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 





May be had by order thrcvgh any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET. STRAND. 





iP. PUTNAM®S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 

BEDFORD” STREET. LONDON, W.0O., desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

| in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

| STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
| PERIODICALS.—_OATALOGUES sent on application. 





VGVQuaa ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS... 


1848, 


oo oo eee £15,000,000 
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A. & C. BLACK’'S NEW BOOKS 
THE DRY BURGH EDITION 





OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Vol. I. now ready. 





To be completed in Twenty-five Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo, cloth, 


Price 5s. 


EACH VOLUME CONTAINING A COMPLETE NOVEL. 


This Edition will contain the latest 


Revised Text, with ample Glossaries and Indices, and will be Illustrated with 250 


Wood Engravings, specially drawn by the following Artists :— 


CHARLES GREEN. 
GORDON BROWNE. 
PAUL HARDY. H.M. 
WALTER PAGET. 


FRANK DADD. 
HUGH THOMSON. 


JOHN WILLIAMSON. 


GODFREY C. HINDLEY. 
WILLIAM HOLE, R.S.A. 
PAGET. LOCKHART BOGLE. 
GEORGE HAY, R.S.A. 


C. M. HARDIE, A.R.S.A. 
W. H. OVEREND. 
STANLEY BERKELEY. 


There will be a Large-Paper Edition, strictly limited to 300 Copies for England and America, specially printed 
on Dickinson's Hand-Made Paper, price 15s. net each volume. 
Prospectus containing Specimen Page and Specimen of the Illustrations may be had on application 
to any Bookseller, or to the Publishers. 








SKETCHES from EASTERN HISTORY. By Theodor’ A STRING of BEADS: Verses for Children. By Lady 


NoLpEKE, Professor of Oriental Languaces in the University of Strassburg, | 


Lrnpsay. Feap. 8vo, c'oth, price 53, 


Translated by JouN SUTHERLAND Brack, M.A. Demy 8vo,cloth, price 10s, 6d. 


The MEMORABILIA of JESUS, commonly called the The LAST TOUCHES, and other Stories. By Mrs. W. K. 


GOSPKL of ST. JOHN, By Witt1am Wynne Peyton, Minister of Free St. | 
Luke’s, Broughty Ferry, N.B. Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


HYMNS: their History and Development in the Greek 


C.rrFrorD, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


A TANGLED WEB. By Lady Lindsay. 2 vols. crown 


8vo, cloth, price 21s. 


Latin Churches, Germany, and Great Britain. By RounpDELL, Earl of . 
po ecg se ae ag Ag gal “ tear’ ALADDIN in LONDON: a Romance. By Fergus Hume. 


DRAWING and ENGRAVING. A Brief Exposition of 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


Technical Princip'es and Practice. By Puruir Gitpert Hamerton, RPE. The DIVERS: a Romance of Oceania. By Hume Nisbet. 


With numerous Illustrations selected or commissioned by the Author. | 


Feap 4to, cloth. 


Illustrated with Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 53. 


A HISTORY of SOCIALISM. By Thomas Kirkup. STORIES. By Ascott R. Hope. Illustrated with Frontis- 


Crown 8vo, c oth, price 6s, 


London : 


piece and Vignette. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 53. 


' 


A. and C. BLACK, 4 Soho Square, W. 





IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT AOOOUNTS, 
calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when 
sot drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
enlars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROF'T, Manager. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


POW-Up CUBIIRE  ccccscssscsccsscseersces £1,500,000 
gL ee eee 1,000, 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 

London, 


THROAT anD COUGH 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice. For these symptoms, use 
EPPS'S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 

In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. Sold 
only in boxes, 73d., and tins, ls. 14d.; fabelled 
Py EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 

ondon.”’ 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
7 WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
} et egy on application to DUNVILLE and 0O0O., 
imited, Ro al Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London :’ Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
LondongW.%, 











WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN, AND CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Complete Catalogue Comprising upwards of 3,000 different works 
in all departments of literature, post-free o2 application. 








ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF “HAYDN’S T'ICTIONARY OF DATES” 
BROUGHT DOWN TO THE AUTUMN OF 1892. 


JUST READY, Medium 8vo, cloth, 18:.; half- alf, 24°.; full or tree-calf, 31s. 6d. 
ENLARGED, CORRECTED, AND REVISED THROUGHOUT. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES 


and UNIVERSAL INFORMATION: Relating to all Ages and Nations. Twentieth 
Edition, Enlarged, Corrected, and Revised throughout and brought down to the 
Autumn of 1892, by Bensamin Vincent, Hon. Librarian of the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain. 

ta” This New Edition contains nearly 100 PAGES MORE THAN 


THE LAST; in all about 1,150 PAGES, with about 11,000 DISTINCT 
ARTICLES and 130,000 DATES AND FACTS, comprising the 
HISTORY OF THE WORLD TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


The TIMES says :—“‘ Haypn’s Dictionary or Dares’ is THE MOST UNIVERSAL 
BOOK OF REFERENCE IN A MODERATE COMPASS THAT WE KNOW OF IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE.” -_ 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY GEORGE BARNETT SMITH. 
READY SHORTLY, in 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PARLIA- 


MENT. Together with an Account of the Parliaments of Scotland aud Ireland. 
By G. Barnerr Smiru, Author of “The Prime Ministers of Queen Victoria,” 
“The Life of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P.,” &c. Illustrated with 
Fac-similes of numerous Valuable Historical Documents connected 
with Constitutional History. 

*,* This important Work, which is the only real History of Parliament, has occupied 
many years in preparation. It will be in two large octavo volumes of nearly 600 pages 
each. The first begins with the earliest times and ends with the reign of Charles IT. 
The second volume commences with the Revolution and comes down to the reign of 
Victoria, closing with the Reform Acts of 1884-85. The supplements alone to this His- 
tory—which are seventeen in number—are virtually a work in themselves. These 
“Constitutional Addenda” embrace a vast variety of information touching the 
Sovereign, the Cabinet, the Parliament and the Constitution. The interest of the Work 
will be further enhanced by a number of fac-similes of documents illustrative of the 
History of Parliament. 























London: WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN, and CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S LIST. 


New Works. 





Now ready. 


RED-LETTER DAYS of MY LIFE. 


Reminiscences and Ancec lotes of Coleridge, Charles Lamb, Theodore Hook, 
Crabb, Robinson, Babbage, Rogers, Mrs. Proctor, Faraday, Louis Philippe, 
Nasmyth, Cobden, Tennyson, Sir Roderick Murchison, Landor, Shelley, Sir 
Robert Peel, Dr. Buckland, Buckle, Dr. Livingstone, and many other 
Persons of Note. By Cornetia A. H. Crosse, Author of ‘‘ Memorials of 
Andrew Crosse, the Electrician.’’ 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 





Now ready. 


The LIFE of JOHN LINNELL. By 


ALFRED T. Story. With numerous Illustrations from paintings or sketches 
by Linnell. 2 vols, demy 8vo, 23s, 
** A perfect treasury of anecd»tes......Adorned with many admirable reproduc- 
tions of pictures, which largely enhance both its attractiveness and valne,”— 
Daily Telegraph, 





Now ready. 


MEMOIRS of EIGHTY YEARS. By 


Gorpon Hake. Including Recollections and Anecdotes of Count Pozzo di 
Borgo, Faraday, Rossetti, Sir Benjamin Brodie, Monckton Milnes, Sir 
Frederick Pollock, Sir Henry Cole, George Borrow, Mr. Delune, Lord Elgin, 
Mr. Mozley, Sir Thomas Troubridge, Edmund Kean, Sir Henry Bunbury, 
M. Waddington, and others, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 153. 





Now ready. 


IN SAVAGE ISLES and SETTLED 


LANDS: a Record of Personal Experiences in Europe, Egypt, Ceylon, India, 
Australia, New Zealand, Java, &., in 1888-91. By B, E.S. BADEN-POWELL, 
Scots Guards, F R G.S, With Maps and Iilustrations, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 21s. 





Now ready. 


EGYPT TO-DAY: the First to the 


Third Knedive. By W. Fraser Rak. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 

“Mr, Fraser Rae’s ‘Egypt To-Day’ is a profoundly interesting hook, by a 
practised literary hand, about a country which is now, as it has been for long 
past, oue of the mo-t interesting in the world. It is mush more than this, it is 
an admirable treatise on one of the most vital subjects in our foreign policy. It 
is a satisfaction that a book so sane, so clear and convincing, should appear on 
one of the burning questions of the day, by a writer who has studied the whole 
subject for himself, and who has come to hold very strong convictions with 
regard to it. Mr. Rae’s book comes at a very timely moment, and it is to be 
hoped that it may influence widely the minds of Englishman on the vital question 
of Ezypt.”’—Observer. 








NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES, 





By the AUTHOR of ‘‘The SIN of JOOST AVELINGH.” 


GOD’S FOOL. By Maarten Maar- 


TENS, Author of ‘‘ An Oli Maid's Love,’’ &. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





By the AUTHOR of “ NANCY.” 


MRS. BLIGH. By Rhoda Broughton. 


Second Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 





By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ NELLIE’S MEMORIES.” 


SIR GODFREY’S 
GRAND-DAUGHTERS. 


By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





Just ready. 


The STEP-SISTERS. By E. 


McQueen Gray, Author of “ Elsa,’ &. In 3 vois, crown 8v0. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, W. 


THIRD AND CHEAP EDITION. 
Demy 8vo, Richly Illustrated, price 3s, 6d. 


BACKHOUSE AND TYLOR’S 
EARLY CHURCH HISTORY. 


“* Well digested in matter and attractive in form...... Written in an excellent 
spirit.’—Athenzum. 

** Nothing could be more landable than the moderation and candour which 
are shown throughout.”—Speetator. 

“ An exceedingly good volum? of Church Hi-tory.”’—Guardian. 

** Beautifully illustrated; epitaphs, mosaics, and other tangible records are 
— — use of...... From beginning to end it is as engrossing as a novel,’ 
—Graphic, 





London : 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., Limited. 





Just issued, price 4d., by post, 54. 


ISS NADEN’S “ WORLD-SCHEME”: an Essay by 
George M, Mc.Crie. Annotated by Dr, LEwins. 





Messrs. MACMILLAN and Co, 
beg to announce that Mr. MARION CRAW. 
FORD'S New Novel, “ DON ORSINO,” is 
now ready at all Bookstalls and Libraries, in 
three vols, crown 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








et 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0,’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY WILLIAM WATSON, 


LACHRYMA MUSARUM, and 


other Poems. By Wi1L1am Watson, Author of ‘ Wordsworth’s Grave,” &e. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d, ie 








NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By Charles 


Dickens. With 65 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 





NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘FORTY YEARS IN A MOORLAND 
PARISH.” 


SCENES in FAIRYLAND; or, Miss 


Mary’s Visits to the Court of Fairy Realm. By the Rev. J. QO, ATKINSON. 
D.C.L , Canon of York, and Vicar of Danby-in-Cleveland, Author of The 
Last of the Giant-Killers,” &. With about 40 Illastrations by C, E. Brock 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 5d. : 


UNIFORM WITH “CRANFORD” AND “THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD,” 


DAYS with SIR ROGER DE 


COVERLEY,. Reprinted from “The Spectator.” With Illustrations by 
Hugh Thomson. New Edition, crown 8vo, elegant, 63. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW STORY BOOK. 


The GIRLS and I. By Mrs. Moles- 


wortH, Author of ** Carrots,” &c, Illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. 


SCOTSMAN,—“ The simplicity, naturalness, and good nature of the girls, and 
the chronicler of their actions makes the book always interesting and ceruing.” 


MORNING POST.—‘‘Cheery and full of life as Mrs, Mol ? y 
to make her tales, it is likely to be a favourite.” eaiiniiiie as 


NEW BOOK BY SIR JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, BART. 


HORA SABBATICA. Reprint of 


Articles contributed to the Saturday Review by Sir James Firzsames 
STEPHEN, Bart., K.C.S.I. Third Series. Globe 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


*,* The First and Second Series still on Sa’e. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. FRANCIS GALTON, 


FINGER PRINTS. By Francis 


Gatton, F.R.S, With numerous Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN begs to announce that 
OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE TOWER OF TADDEO, 


IN THREE VOLUMES, 


will be veady at all LIBRARIES on MONDAY, the 
14th inst. 


21 BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU: 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
Monthly Oatalogne of Second-Hand Books: Specimen No. post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUROCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 
136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 


Warmest Seaside Winter Resort in England. First-class return from London 








Loadon: Waits and Co., 17 Johnson’s Conrt, Fleet S r .t, E.C. 


(Waterloo) and seven days’ board, room, &c., Five Guineas, Ask for Hotel tickets. 
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JAMES R. OSGOOD, 


McILVAINE & COS 


NEW BOOKS. 








AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES of the LIFE of 


WILLIAM BELL SCOTT, 4Z.R.S.A., LL.D. 
And Notices of his Artistic and Poetic Circle of Friends, 1830 to 1882. 


Edited by W. MINTO. 
Illustrated by Etchings by Himself and Reproductions of Sketches by Himself and Friends. 


2 vols. large 8vo, cloth extra, 32s. 


[November 15th. 





TESS of the DDURBERVILLES: 
A PURE WOMAN FAITHFULLY PRESENTED 
By THOMAS HARDY. 


With Portrait and New Preface, 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6:. 
Uniform with ‘‘ A Group of Noble Dames.” 


[Fifteenth Thousand. 


WALTER 








| 


CRANE 


Now publ'shed for the first time in One Volume. 


PETER IBBETSON: a Novel. 
By GEORGE DU MAURIER. 


Illustrated with over 80 Drawings by the Author, Imp rial 16mo, cloth 
ornamental, gilt tops, 6s, 


EDITION 


OF 


HAW THORNE’S 


WONDER-BOOK. 


A Wonder-Book for Boys and Girls. By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Illustrated by WALTER CRANE. With 20 
Full-Page Pictures in Colour, and about 40 Head-pieces, Tail-pieces, and Initials, also in Colour. Bound from Designs by 
Mr. CRANE. 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


NOTE.—The First Large Edition having been exhausted on publication, a SECOND EDITION is in preparation. 











AN EXQUISITE FOOL: a Novel. JANE FIELD: a Novel. By Mary 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


A VOYAGE of DISCOVERY: a 


Novel of American Society. By Hamitton Aipt. 1 vol. crown 8yo, cloth, 
6s, New Edition. 


OF the BEAUTY of WOMEN. 


Dialogue by MESSER AGNOLO FIRENZUOLA, Florentine. Translated from 
the Italian by CLara BELL, With an Introduction by THEODORE CHILD. 
Printed on Hand-made Paper and bound in the “ Lily Cover,”’ 7s. 61. 


The DANUBE: from the Black 


Forest to the Black Sea. By F. D. Mitiet. Illustrated by the Author and 
Alfred Parsons, 8vo, cloth ornamental, 10s, 6d. 


KE. Wierns, Author of “ A New England Nun, and other Stories,” ‘* Young 


Lucretia, and other Storie:,"" &e. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63, Shortly, 
Miss WILKINS’S BOOK for YOUNG PEOPLE, 
YOUNG LUCRETIA, and other 


Stories. By Mary E. Wiikrns, Author of “ A New England Nun, and other 
Stories.” Charmingly Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth ornamental, gilt tops, 
3s. 6d. 


The BOYHOOD of CHRIST. By 


General Levu Watuace, Author of “‘ Ben-Hur: a Ta'e of the Christ,” &c. 
Richly Illustrated, imperial 16mo, cloth ornamental, gilt edges, 5s. 
November 15th, 


SCIENCE STORIES. By Andrew 


Witson, F.R.S.E. Crown 8vo, cloth ornamental, gilt tops, 5+. 


MOLTKE: his Life and Character. ‘TEN TALES. By Francois Coppeée. 


Sketched in Journals, Letters, Memoirs, a Novel, and Autobiographical 
Notes. Translated by Mary Herms. With Illustrations from Water- 
Colour and Black-and-White Sketches by Moltke; Portraits and Fac-simile 
Letters. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 103. 6d. 


The BARD of the DIMBOVITZA. 


Roumanian Folk-Songs,jcollected from the Peasants by HeLENE VACARESCO. 
Translated hy CARMEN SYLVA and ALMA STRETTELL. With an Introduction 
by CaRMEN £¥LvA, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. [New and Cheaper Edition. | 
Edition de luxe, limited to 50 signed and numbered copies, on Imperial Japan 
paper, bound in vellum. 42s, } 





Translated by WALTER LEARNED. With Introduction by BRanpER Mat. 
THEWS. Illu-trated by Albert Edward Sterner. 16mo, cloth ornamental,- 
gilt tops, 5s. 


CHILDREN I HAVE KNOWN, and 


Giovanni and the. Other. By Frances Hopason Boryett. With Iilustra- 
tions by Albert Edward Sterner. Crown 8vo, cloth ornamental, 33s. 6d. 
| New and Cheaper Edition, 


BRET HARTE BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Compiled by Mme. Van DE VELDE. Crown 8y< silk and gold, gilt tops, 63. 
(Shortly. 





PRUE AND (OW. 


By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, 
Author of “ From the Easy Chair,” &e. 
lilustrated from numerous Drawings by Albert Edward Sterner. Large 8vo, silk extra, 15s. 





NEW VOLUME of 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


Superbly Illustrated, 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. Cases supplied separately, 2s. 








Catalogues post-free on application. 


London: JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE and CO., 45 Albemarle Street. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Rudyard Kipling—BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS: and other Verses. By 
Rupyarp Kiptixe. Extra post 8vo, 208 pp., laid paper, rough edzes, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


A Special Presentation Edition, bound in parchment, with extra gilt ornament, 7s, 6d. 


The First Edition was sold on publication, and two further large Editions have been exhausted. The 
Fourth Edition is now ready. 


Baring-Gould — The TRAGEDY of the CAESARS: the Emperors of the 
Julian and Claudian Lines, With numerous Illustrations from Busts, Gems, Cameos, &c. By S. 
Barina-Goutp, Author of *‘ Mehalab,” &c. 2 vols. royal 8vo, 303. 


This book is the only one in English which deals with the personal history of th» Caesars, a subject which, 
for picturesque detail and sombre interest, is not rivalle 1 by any work of fiction, Toe volumes are copiou-ly 
illustra‘ ed. 


Baring-Gould. — SURVIVALS and SUPERSTITIONS. With Illustrations. 


By 8. Barina-GouLp Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
A Book on such Subjects as Foundations, Gables, H sles, Gallows, Raising th: Hat, Old Ballads, &c. 


Baring-Gould.—OLD COUNTRY LIFE. By S. Barine-Goutp. Fourth and 


Cheaper Edition, large crown 8vo, 63. 


Perrens.—The HISTORY of FLORENCE from the TIME of the MEDICIS 


to tie FALL of the REPUBLIC. By F. T. Perrens. Translated by Hannan Lyncw. In 3 vols. 


Vol, I., 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


This is a Translation from the French of the best History of Florence in existence. 


p-riod of profound interest, political and literary, and is written with great vivacity. 


“Q.”"—GREEN BAYS: a Book of Verses. By “Q,” Author of “ Dead Man’s 


Rock,” &. Feap 8vo, 3s. 6d. Also a Limited Edition on Large Dutch Paper. 


[ December. 


Wells. — OXFORD and OXFORD LIFE. By Members of the University. 
Edited by J. Wexxs, M.A., Fellow of Wadham College. Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 


An Account of Life at Oxford: Intellectual, Social, and Religious—A’ Careful Estimate of Necessary 
Expenses—A Review of Recent Changes—A St.itement of the Present Position of the University—And 
Chapters on Women’s Education, Aids to Study, and Univer-ity Extension. 


Driver.—SERMONS on SUBJESTS CONNECTED with the OLD TESTA- 


MENT. By S. R. Driver, D.D., Canon of Christ 
of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 63. 


Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University 


An important Volume of Sermons on Old Testament Criticism preached before the University by the 
Author of ‘‘ An Introduction to the Literature of the Jld Testament.” 


Kaufmann.—CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


By M. Kaurmann, M.A. Crown 


8vo, 5s. A Life of Kingsley ch‘e ty as Christian Socialist. 
“It would be difficult to conden ec more ably, more strikingly, and more truly Kingsley’s words and 


works,”’—Gla:gow Herald. 


Lock.—The LIFE of JOIN KEBLE. By Watrter Lock, M.A., Sub-Warden of 


Keble; Fellow of Magdalen, Ox‘ord, With Portrait from a Painting by Geo, Richmond, R A, crown 
+o, 58, 


[Nearly reaty. 


Bowden.—The IMITATION of BUDDHA: being Quotations from Buddhist 


Literature for each Day in the Year. Compiled by E. M. Bowpen. With Prefaca by Sir Epwin 


ARNOLD. Second Edition, 16mo, 2s. 6d. 


Cox.—_LAND NATIONALISATION. By Haroup Cox, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


“Deserves attention, and throws into a positive and coherent form ideas which have for some time 


ecupied the minds of many men.’”’—Times. 


“ Adm'rably designed, and written in a terse, lucid style.””"—N.B. Daily Mail. 


Hadfield and Gibbins. — A SHORTER WORKING DAY. By R. A. 


HapFIEeLp and H. Dr B. Gippins, M.A. Crown 6vo, 2s. 6d. 


[Nea rly ready. 


The above are New Volumes of “ Social Questions of To-day Series.” 





FICTION. 


Parker.—PIERRE and HIS PEOPLE. 
By GiLBertT ParRKER. Orown 8vo, buckram, 
3. 

“In the sparsely-populated territory long ruled by 
the Hnudson’s Bay Company, among the Earopean 
exiles, the native Indians, and the half-breeds, he 
finds just the types of character which lend them. 
selves most readily to his style of portraiture, which 
is always effectively picturesque, and sometimes 
finely imaginative,—witness the wonderful little 
study, entitled ‘God’s Garrison,’ in which, and in 
the tender idyll ‘A Hazard of the North,’ the very 
tenderness of the narrative motif throws into relief 
the fine a t which is only achieved by the combina- 
tion of perfect vision and beautifully adequate ren- 
dering. Mr. Parker is an addition of no small value 


to the number of those writers in whose hands | 


the short story is a thing of permanent beauty and 
value; and ‘ Pierre and his People’ is a book upon 
which many a scribe of renown might be heartily 
congratulated. ’—Daily Chronicle. 

“Stories happily conceived and finely executed. 
There is strength and genius in Mr. Parker’s style.” 
—Daily Telegraph 

“Mr, Parker is a master of local colour, and his 
characters stand out from the page as living realities. 
It would be unjust to mutilate by extracts sketches 
of the nature of these studies in Canadian rural life, 
but we can strongly recommend every lover of a 
fresh and original talent in story-telling which has 
broken new ground to avail of the first opportunity 


of reading ‘* Pierre and his People.’”’—Fieeman’s | 


Journal, 


| Messrs. METHUEN beg to announce 
that they have now published Mr. 
NORRIS’'S New ovel, “ HIS 
GRACE,” which can be obtained at 
all Libraries. 


Norris. — HIS GRACE. By W. E. 
Norris, Author of ‘* Mdlle. de Mersac,” ‘* Mar- 
cia,” &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 2ls. 

‘*For the combination of high literary qualities 
| which Mr. Norris pos-esses, we must go back to the 
most eminent of his predecessors.” — Quarterly Review. 


| Baring-Gould.—IN the ROAR of the 
| SEA. By S. Barina Goutp. Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8yo, 6s, 

**Tncident succeeds incident with a brisk move- 
ment, aud there is no halting in the development of 
| the story. Altogether, this is one of the best 

imagined and most enthralling stories the author of 
| * Mehalah’ has produced.”—Saturday Review. 


‘Clark Russell — MY DANISH 
| SWEETHHARI. By W. Crark RussELL. With 
| 6 Illustrations by W. H. Overend. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
| [Neary ready. 


Mabel Robinson. — HOVENDEN, 


V.C. By F. Manet Rosrnson. Cheaper Edition, 
\ crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 











METHUEN and CO., 





18 Bury Street, W.C. 


This volume covers a 





es 


THE EVE 


OF THE 


FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
BY 


EDWARD J. LOWELL. 
Post 8vo, 8s. nett, 


Mr. Lowell gives an admirably clear and 
comprehensive view of one of the most im- 
portant and engrossing periods of modern 
history. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, and co 
BOSLON, U.S.A. y 


GAY and BIRD, 
27 KING WILLIAM STREED, STRAND, 





Now ready, price 2s, 6d. ; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s 

UNIFORM with the LIFE and WORK of Sit F 
LEIGHTON, P R.A, Sir J. EB. MILLAIS, R.A. . 
ALMA TADEMA, R.A, J. LE. MEISSONIER 
J.C. HOOK, R.A., ROSA BONSEUR, BIRKER 
FOSTER, and BRITON RIVIERE, R.A. 

The above may still be had, paper, 2s. 6d, ; cloth gilt 
gilt edges, 5s. each ; or handsomely boun Fhe 
in 2 vols., 12s. 64, each. er Seer 


THE ART ANNUAL FOR 1892. 


Being the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the 
JOURNAL, consisting of the a ane 


LIFE AND WORK OF HUBERT HER- 
KOMER, R.A. 
By W. L. Courtney. 
With an Original Etching by the Artis‘, a Photo. 


gravure of ‘‘The Lust Muster,” and ab 
Illustrations in the text, : vo 


Lonpon : 
J. 8. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, E.C, 
Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, ——s 
THE 


ConTENTS FOR NOVEMBER, 

LABOUR AND THE Hours oF Lazour. B illi 
Mather, M.P, ae 

ERNEST RENAN. By Gabriel Monod. 

IMPRESSIONS OF PROVENCE. By Mary Darmesteter, 

THE SPIRITUAL Lire: A DiaLoguE. By Vernon Lee, 

THe Story or A CoLony For EPILEpTics. By 
Kdith Sellers, 

. ae AND Our OLD Universitirs. By Joseph 

ing. 

Loorina THE ORCHARD. By Phil Robinson. 

GorTHE AS A MINISTER OF StaTE. By Henry W, 
Nevinsov, 

Tur PRESENT POSITION OF THE HiGH CHURCH 
Party. By Gilbert Child. 

THE Sine Qud Non oF Homr Rute. By W. T. Stead. 
IsBIsTER and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 

Street, Covent Garden, 


NEW EDITION, ENLARGED, — 
MYSTERY OF PAIN, DEATH, & SIN. 
By the Rey. 0, VOYSEY, B.A. 


To Vindicate on Grounds of Pure Reason the Good- 
ness aud Love of God in ordaining human lot. 


WILLIAMS and Noraeartr, price 7s. 6d. 


Fourth Edition, pp. 30), 5s, 
| eg : Physical Life and 
Law. By Lionet Beaty, F.R.S. Facts and 
Arguments against Mechanical Views of Life as 
accepted by Huxley, Herbert Spencer, Strauss, Tyn- 
dall, and many others. 
Harrison and Sons, 59 P.1] Ma'l. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
— - BOUVERIE, and 00,, 1 Pall Mall 

ast, S.W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS, 187°, 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 
and PILLS.—CuHEest and StomacH Com- 
PLAINTS.—The source and centre of almost every 
ailment is impurity of the blood; dislodge this po:son, 
and disease departs. Holloway’s Pills exercise the 
inestimable power of thoroughly cleansing each com- 
ponent part of the blood, and rendering this fluid 
fit to perform its important functions. They cope 
most successfully with chest discas>, stomach com- 
plaints, liver disorders, and many other maladies, 
which were once the besetting dang rs of mankind 
at certains seasons in town and cou try. The dirc- 
tions for use enable every one to regulate the oper «tion 
of these Pills with the greatest nicety. Chronic 
invalids, nervous sufferers, and all whom other 
treatment has failed to relieve, are respectfully 
invited to try Holloway’s celebrated medicines, which 
will strengthen and cnre them, 
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oF NEW BOOKS. 





BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 


OW NOVEL 
= 2 vols , at all Librariez. 


Now ready, in 


AN 
AMERICAN MONTE CRISTO 


, 

i ‘gt, excitement an1 general * go. 
— oi poe rises to the height of his great oppor- 
Mr —— good indeed.’’— Daily Ch ronicle, 





tunity. 
THE MISSION TO MOROCCO. 
ith specially drawn Map and numerous 
omer with clestravions, 73. Gd. 


morocco AS IT IS. 
With an Account of Sic Charles Euan- 
gmith’s Recent Mission t2 Fez. 
By STZPHEN BONSAL. Jun, 
Special Correspondent Cen'ral News. 
“ Jum? will be read with interest by all who 
“i earions about the present prospect of affairs in 
Morceco.”"—Scot man, 


Crown 8vo, Illus‘ rated, 3-. 61. 


THROUGH CONNEMARA IN 
A GOVERNESS CART. 


By the AUTHO tS of ‘*An IRISH COUSIN.” 

“4 bright and breezy narrative of the adventures 
and exp-rience. of two ladies in Connemara, who pre- 
ferred independence and a ma'e to society and a mail. 
car. Their simple story is divertingly toll, and the 
narrative and its illustrations will provoke a frequent 
emile.’’— Times. 





Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 6:. 


MAYAMMA: 


A Retrospect of Life and Trivel in 
Lower Burmah. 
T. PASKE and 


Deputy-Surgeon-feneral C, 
By Deputy F. G [Just ready, 


G. AFLALO, 





Melium 870, with Portrait. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Admiral H.R.H. the 
Dake of Edinbargh. K.G. 


The STEAM NAVY of ENGLAND: 
PAST, PRESENT, and FUTURE. By Harry 
WitiiaMs, Cuief Inspector of Mach‘nery, R.N. 

{In a few days 


NEW EDITIONS, UNIFORM, crown 8vo, 5s. each, 
SCRIPTURE PURTRAITS and other 


Miscelianies Collectsd from his Published 
Wiitings. By ArTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, 
D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


WORDS of TRUTH and WISDOM. 
By Very Rey. FrepERIcK W. Farrar, D.D., 
F.R.8., Archdeacon of Westminster. 


HEROES of HEBREW HISTORY. 
— WitperFrorce, D,D., Bishop of Win- 


NEW EDITION, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

The ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR. 
Being an Account of the Various Dis:ases Inci- 
dent to tue kquine Race; with the Litest Mode 
of Treatment and Requisite Prescriptions. 400 
Illustrations, By Epwarp Mayuew, M.K.C.V.S. 
Revised and Improved by JAMES InvINE LuPTON, 
F.R.C.V.8., Author of several Works on Veterin- 
ary Scie.ce and Art, 

SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, Illustrated, 68. 
WANDERINGS of a WAR ARTIST. 

By Irvine Monracu (la‘e Special War Artist 
Illustrated London News). 

“Mr. Montagu is to be congratulated on an emi- 
nently readable b.ok, both in style and matter.” 
—Morning Post, 

By the SAME AUTHOR. 
SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, Illustrated, 6s, 


CAMP and STUDIO. 


“Isa bright, chatty record of war scenes and adven- 
tures in various parts of the world.”’—Echo. 


THIRD EDITION, crown Svo, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

ENCOUNTERS with WILD BEASTS. 
By Colonel PaRKeR GILLMORE (“ Ubique’’). 

“Contains twenty-one chapters on the varieties of 
kame to be found in the Northern States of America, 
and forms a useful and interesting guide to intend- 
ing visitors.’”—Land and Water, 

, By the SAME AUTHOR. 

SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, Illustrated, 3:. 6d. 

PRAIRIE and FOREST : a Guide to 


the Ficl. Sports of Norta America, 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., Limited, 
13 WATERLOO PLACE, 








MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD &§ SONS?’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION, 


RACING LIFE OF 
LORD GEORGE BENTINCK, M.P., 


And Other Reminiscences. 
By JOHN KENT, Private Trainer to the Goodwood Stable. 


Edited by the Hon. FRANCIS LAWLEY. With 23 full-page Plates and Fac-simile 
Letter, in 1 vol., demy 8vo, 25s. 


ACROSS FRANCE in a CARAVAN. 


Being some Account of a Journey from Bordeaux to Genoa in the ‘ Escargot, taken 
in the Winter 1889-90. By the Author of “A Day of my Life at Eton.” With 50 
Illustrations by John Wallace, after sketches by the Author, and a Map. Demy 8vo, 
lis. [ Next week. 


VOYAGE of the NYANZA, R.N.Y C. 


Being the Record of a Three Years’ Cruise in a Schooner Yacht in the Atlantic and 
Pacific, and her subsequent Shipwreck. By J.Cummina Dewar, late Captiin King’s 
Dragoon Guards and 11th Prince Albert’s Hussars. With 2 Autogravures, numerous 
full-page and other Illustrations, anda Map. Demy 8vo, 21s. [Next week. 


The DISTINCTIVE MESSAGES of 


the OLD RELIGIONS. By Grorer Marueson, M.A., D.D., F.R.S.E., Author of 
“ Spiritual Development of St. Paul,” “Can the Old Faith Live with the New,’ 
“ The Psalmist an1 the Scientist,” “Sacred Songs,” &. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

| November 16th. 


OTHELLO: a Critical Study. By 


Wititam Rosertrson TURNBULL. Small demy 8vo, 15s. [This day. 


The PUBLIC WORSHIP of PRES- 


BYTERIAN SCOTLAND. Historically treated, with copious notes, appendices, 
and index, by the Rev. Cuartes G. M‘Criz. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. [November 17th. 





THIRD EDITION. 


The EARLY RELIGION OF ISRAEL. 


As set forth by Biblical Writers and by Modern Critical Historians. By James 
Rosertson, D.D., Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of Glasgow. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. [This day. 


MERIDIANA: Noontide Essays. By 


Sir Hersert Maxwe .t, Bart., M.P., F.S.A., &c, Author of “ Passages in the Life of 
Sir Lucian Elphin,” &c. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT-ALL LIBRARIES. 
MONA MACLEAN, Medical Student. 


By Grauam Travers. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 

“ Distinctly ‘an up-to-date’ novel...... The heroine is a singularly interesting and sym- 
pathetic personage, delighting in self-sacrifice,—a strange combination of astuteness and 
simplicity, perspicacity, and unworldiness...... All the minor characters in this clever and 
charming story are sketched with a strong hand, equally versed in bold outline and 
delicate shading. In a word, a delightful book.”—Daily Telegraph. 


LORD WASTWATER. By Sidney 


Bouton. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 17s. [This day. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DamreLL and Upuam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Messrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received, 
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MESSRS. BELL’S LIST. 


Super-royal 4to, printed at the Chiswick Press, white buckram, 
£3 3s, 


EDWARD BURNE-JONES. A Re- 


cord and Review. By Matcotm Bett. Illustrated with 
over 100 Reproductions by Photogravure and other fac-simile 
processes of the most popular Pictures by the Artist. 
**It is not too much to say that a more beautifully illustrated volume has 
rarely been issued from the press.’’—Morning Post, 
** A magnificent volume.’’—Saturday Review. 
** A more beautiful work, or one more worthy of possessing, has not been sent 
out this scason. ’— Scotsman, 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 6s. 


DANCING asan ART and PASTIME. 


By Epwarp Scort, Author of “ Dancing As It Should Be,” 
&e. With 40 Illustrations, containing nearly 100 Figures 
photographed from Life. 

** Mr, Scott's treatise ought to be of great use to teachers, while pupils may 


take dreadful warning, or find encouragement, as the cuse may be, from the 
illustrations of dancivg positions included in this volume.’’—Morning Leader, 


Large post 8vo, 5s. 


POETS the INTERPRETERS of 


THEIR AGE. By Anna Swanwick, Translator of “ Aischy- 
lus,” “ Faust,” &c. 

*-The more carefully Miss Swanwick’s small book is read and studied, the 
warmer will be the satisfaction felt at the skill which has packed its pages with 
interesting information and instructive reflection...... The essay on Dante is a 
model of brie’, lucid statement, achieving all possible succinctness, without sacri- 
fice of any attainab'e adequacy,”’—Sypectutor. 

“* Two brief but most appreciative accounts of Tennyson and Browning close 
an admirable volume, marked throughout by fine literary taste, broad sym- 
pathies, and genial enthusiasm.” —Inquirer. 

** Miss Swanwick’s title is a concise statement of her aim; if one must take a 
single type of an age it must be the poet; it is on this conception and that of a 
continuous evolution of mind that Miss Swanwick has based her comprehensive 
view of the poetry of the world.”’—Daily Chronicle. 

“‘ The writer has produced a work which will be greatly instructive to young 
readers as well as interesting to those who are familiar with the literature here 
so ably characterised.’’—Manchester Examiner, 

** Miss Swanwick goes over a wide range, but is never superficial. She hasa 
rare power of seiz ng on a poet’s characteristic notes, and of pointing ont his 
relation to his brethren. Her book abounds in laminouns, helpful criticism.’’— 
Boptist Magazine. 


Pott 8vo, buckram, 4s. 6d. (uniform with Long’s “ Marcus 
’ = D 
Aurelius ”’). 


PLATO’S DIALOGUES referring 
to the LIFE and DEATH of SOCRATES: Euthyphro, the 
Apology, Crito, and Phedo. Translated by Wutiiam 
Wuewetr, D.D. Printed on hand-made paper at the 
Chiswick Press. 

Wide feap. 8vo, 2s. 


ANIMALS’ RIGHTS, considered in 


Relation to Social Progress. With a _ Bibliographical 
Appendix. By H.S. Sanur, Author of “The Life of H. D. 
Thoreau,” &e. 
“There is a good deal in this book with which we do not profess to sympa 
thise, but the spirit in which it is written is admirable,.’’—Speaker. 


New Vols. in Bohn’s Libraries. 
ARTHUR YOUNG’S TOUR in IRE- 


LAND, with General Observations on the State of the Country 
during the years 1776-79. Edited by A. W. Hurron, Librarian 
of the National Liberal Club. With a Bibliography by Joun 
P. ANpERson. Index and Maps, 2 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 


*,* This is the first Complete Reprint since 1780, and includes all subsequent 
Writings on Ireland by the Author, 


SELECT HISTORICAL DOCU- 
MENTS of the MIDDLE AGES. Including the most famous 
Charters relating to England, the Empire, the Church, &c., 
from the 11th to the 14th Centuries. Translated and Edited, 
with Introductions, by Ernest F, Henperson, Ph.D. Small 
post 8vo, 5s. 


Works by Coventry Patmore. 
POEMS. Collective Edition, in 2 vols., Fourth Edition, 


feap. 8vo, 9s. 
The ANGEL in the HOUSE. Sixth Edition, fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
The UNKNOWN EROS, and other Poems. Third Edi- 


tion, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


FLORILEGIUM AMANTIS. 2s. 6d. A Selection from 


COVENTRY PatMORE’s Works, Edited by RicHarp GARNETT, LL.D. 


PRINCIPLE in ART. Second Edition, fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 








rari 
MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO0/$ Lisy 
FIFTY YEARS in the MAKING of ays. 


TRALIAN HISTORY. By Sir Henry Parkes K.0,.M.G Drea 
South Wales, 1872-5, 1877, 1878-9, With Portraits, 2 vo's. 8yo a of New 


[On November 17th 


The RUINED CITIES of MASHONALAyp. 


he'ng a Record of Excavation and Exploration in 189] 
Bent, F,S.A., F.R.G.8S. W th a Chapter on the Or ientati 
tion of the Temples by R. M. W. Swan, 
and 104 Illustrations in the Text, 8vo, 





By J. Turopo 

. RE 
a on and } 
With 5 Maps and Plans, see 


ext week, : 


ESSAYS and ADDRESSES: Lecture 


Ss 
Buddhism—Lectures on the Life of St. Paut—Papers on Dante, RB - on 
Parry Lippon, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., late Canon and Chanvellor of St Henny 
Crown 8yo, 53. + Paul's, 


The SECOND VOLUME of DR. BOYD’S REMINISCENCES 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY, : 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS of ST. ANDREWs, 


1865-1890. By the Very Rev. A. K. H. Boyp, D.D., LL.D, First Minister of 
St. Andrews, Author of ‘“‘ The Recreations of a Country Parson.” 2 yols ro 
Vol. I., Third Edition, 123,; Vol. II., Second Edition, 153, ie 


“ Abounds in stories......Wherever he may be, ‘ A. K. H. B.’ carries his ingi 
viduality with him, and is always in the very best of compauy, both clerical and 
lay.”’—Daily News, 


A SELECTION from the LETTERS of 


GERALDINE JEWSBURY to JANE WELSH CARLYLE, Edited }; 
Mrs, ALEXANDER IrELanp, Author of ‘‘ The Life of Jane Welsh Carlyle * 
and Prefaced by a Monograph on Miss Jewsbury by the Editor, 8v0, 163,” 
“Charming letters—not a page is dull, For lightness of touch, for eas 
versatility of mood, they may compare—and this is high praise—with Mre 
Carlyle’s own. Above ali, they have the rare and precious quility of being 
entertaining.’’— Standard, g 


LETTERS to YOUNG SHOOTERS. Second 


Series. On the Production, Preservation, and Killing of Game. With 
Directions in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and Breaking-in Retrievers. By Sir 
RaLpH PayNE-GALLWey, Bart. With Portrait of the Author, and 103 Illus. 
trations, crown 8vo, 123, 6d. 


FIRST SERIES—ON the CHOICE and USE of a GUN. 


With numerous [illustrations and Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The TOILERS of the FIELD. By Richard 


JEFFERIES. With a Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury Cathedral, Crown 
8vo, 63. 


105 Copies will be printed on Large-Paper, Price on application to the Bookseller, 


BUDDHISM—PRIMITIVE and PRESENT 


in MAGADHA and in CEYLON, By RearnaLp STEPHEN Cop.rston, D.D., 
Bishop of Colombo, President of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 8vo, 16s, 


MORALITY in DOCTRINE. Sermons by 


Wituiam Baricut, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, Regius Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History, Honorary Canon of Cambrae, Crowa 899, 7s, 6d, 


SAINT PETER and the FIRST YEARS of 


CHRISTIANITY. By the Abbé Constant Fouarp. Translated from the 
Secon: Edition, with the Author’s sanction, by GrorGe F, X. Grirrits, 
With un Introduction by Cardinal Gipsuns, Crown 8yo, 9:. 


TREATISE on THERMODYNAMICS. By 


PETER ALEXANDER, M.A., ex-Breadalbane Scholar, Glasgow University; 
Lecturer on Mathematics, Queen Margaret College, Glasgow. Crown 8vo,5s, 


GWILT’S ENCYCLOPADIA of ARCHI. 


TECTURE: Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. Illustra‘ed with 1,700 
Engravings on Wood. New Editiov, Revised with Alterations and Consider- 
able Additions, by Wyatt PapwortH, Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 8vo, £2 12s, 6d, 


The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN. Latin 


Text, chiefly that of Huscuxer, with English Introduction, Translation, 
Notes, and Summary. By Tuomas CoLietr Sanpars, M.A., Barrister-at- 
Law, late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, Eighth Edition, Revised avd 
Corrected, 8vo, 18s, 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of 
Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1891, 8vo, 18s. 
*,* Volumes of the ‘ Annual Register ” for the years 1863-1890, can still be had. 


The NEW EDEN: a Story. By C. J. Cut- 


CLIFFE HyneE. With Frontispiece and Vignette, crown 8vo, 2s. 61. 


“ An original and in many respects charming book. Mr, Hyne has treated his 
difficult theme with admirable literary dexterity, and with fine imaginative 
power.”—Glasgow Herald. 


AFTER TWENTY YEARS, and other 


Stories, By Jutian Strurais, Author of ‘‘ Thraldom,” “John Maidment,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “JOHN WARD.” 


The STORY of a CHILD. By Margaret 


Detanp, Author of “John Ward,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 
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By LORD MACAULAY. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession 


S da, 
of James HOR EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8v9, 53. 
RTUDENT’S EDITION, 2 vols crown 8vo, 12s. 
SEUPLE’S EDITION, + vols. crown 8vo, 16s, 
PEINET EDITION, 8 vols. post 8vo, £2 8s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo, £4. . 
ae = . 
NCAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
STUDENT'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
ST OPLES EDITION, 2 vols. erown 8v0, 8s. 
{PREVELYAN EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 9s. 
CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8v0, 24s. 
(IBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


AYS of ANCIENT ROME. Complete in 1 vol. 


CRI 


With HTHORISED EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d., or 33, 6d., gilt e*ges, 
POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. : : J 
“SILVER LIBRARY ” EDITION, with Portrait and Iliustrations to 

the “ Ley-,” crown 8vo, 3s. 61. 


LAYS of ANC IENT ROME, Xe. 
: mene =~ vg . re iit a 13 mo, 23. 61, gilt t 
—— --———— Bijou Edition, 18mo, 2:. 61, gilt top. 

—_————— Seeener Edition, feap. 4to, 6d., sewed ; 1s., cloth. 
Iilustrated by J. RK. Weguelin, crown 8yo, 3:, 6d., cloth extra, gilt edges, 
Cabinet Edition, post 8vo, 3s. 6d. E 
Annotated Edition, feap. 8vo, ls., sewed ; 1s. 61., cloth, 

COMPLETE WORKSof LORD MACAULAY. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols, 8vo, £5 53. 
CABINET EDITION, 16 vols. post 5vo, £t 16s. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD 


MACAULAY. By the Right Hon. Sir G. 0. Trevetyan, Bart, 
POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
STUDENT’S EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 
+ ABINET EDITION, 2 vols. post Svo, 12s, 
LIBKARY EDITION, 2 vols, 8vo, 363, 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND,*from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, 12 vols. crown 8vo, 42, 


The DIVORCE of CATHERINE of 


ARAGON : the Story as told by the Imperial Ambassadors resident at the 
Court of Henry VIII. 8vo, 16s. 


The SPANISH STORY of the ARMADA, 


and other Essays, Historical and Descriptive. Crown 8vo, 6: 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND im the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. Popular Edition, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 


3s, 6d, each. 
Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 








CASAR: a Sketch. 
THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of His Life. 


1795-1835, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 1834-1881, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 


By WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. LIBRARY EDITI)N, 8 vols. 8vo, £7 4s. 
CABIN«T EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo, 6s, each (England, 7 vols. ; Ireland, 
5vols. In course of publication in Monthly Volumes), England, Vols, I.-VII. ; 
Ireland, Vols, I.-III. now ready. 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s, 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE 


of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession 


bs — I. tothe Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols. crown 8vo, 
8 each, 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Vol. I. (B.C, 55—A D. 1509), with 173 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 4s. Vol. II. 
(1509—1689), with 96 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 4s. Vol. III. (16F9—1885), 
with 109 Illustrat’ons, crown 8vo, 43, 

COMPLETE in ONE VOLUME, with 378 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s 
SCHOOL ATLAS of ENGLISH HISTORY: a Companion 
Atlas to Gardiner’s ‘Student’s History of England.” With 66 Maps and 22 
Plans of Battles, &c., feap, 4to, 5s. 


By Lady VERNEY. 
MEMOIRS of the VERNEY FAMILY during 


the CIVIL WAR. Compiled from the Letters and Illustrated by the Po - 
traits at Claycon House, Bucks. With a Preface by S. R. Garpiner, M.\., 
LL.D, With 38 Portraits, Woodcuts, and Fac-simile, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 42:. 


By Sir ERSKINE MAY. 


(LORD FARNBOROUGH.) 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


ENGLAND, since the Accession of George III., 1760-1870. 3 vols. er. 8vo, 183. 








io 











By the Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D., 


Master of University College, Oxford, 
A HISTORY of ENGLAND. 4 vols. er. 8vo. 


Period I.--MEDIHVALMON- | Period III. — CONSTITU- 
ARCHY: the Departure of the TIONAL MONARCHY: William 
Romans to Richard III. From and Mary to William IV. From 
A.D 449 to 1485. 4s. 6d. 1689 to 1837, Price 7s. 6d. 

Period II.— PERSONAL MON- | Period IV. — The GROWTH 
ARCHY: Henry VII. to James II. of DEMOCRACY: Victoria. From 
From 1485 to 1688, 5s, 1837 to 1880. 6s, 


By the Rt. Hon. A. H. DYKE ACLAND, M.P., 
and CYRIL RANSOME, M.A. 


A HANDBOOK in OUTLINE of the 


POLITICAL HISTORY of ENGLAND to 1890. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 
HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of EUROPE. 


With 65 Maps, 2 vols, 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


By J. H. ROUND. 
GEOFFREY de MANDEVILLE: a Study of 


the Anarchy. 8vo, lés. 





By EVELYN ABBOTT. 
A HISTORY of GREECE.—Part I. From 


the EARLIEST TIMES to the IONIAN REVOLT. Crown 8vo, 103, 6d, 
Part 11, 500-445 B.C. 102. 6d. 





By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 
and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 
By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart. 
The ORIGIN of CIVILISATION and the 


PRIMITIVE CONDITION of MAN. With 5 Platcs and 20 Illustrations in 
the Text, Svo, 18s, 


By HEINRICH EWALD. 
The HISTORY of ISRAEL. Translated 


from the German. 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and IL, 24s.; Vols, III. and I1V., 
21s.; Vol. V., 18s.; Vol. Vi., 16:.; Vo). VII., 2ls.; Vol. VIII., 18s, 


By P. M. ROGET, M.D. 
THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. Recomposed throughout, En- 
larged and Improved, partly from the Author’s Notes, avd with a full 
Index, by the Author’s Son, Jonn Lewis Roget. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


By JOHN STUART MILL. 
PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


By ALEXANDER BAIN. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE: a Com- 


pendium of Psychology and Ethics. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The SENSES and the INTELLECT. 8vo, 15s. 
The EMOTIONS and the WILL. 8vo, Lis. 
PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. 
Part I. DEDUCTION. 4:. | Part Il, INDUCTION. 6s. 61. 
By Professor BECKER. 
GALLUS; or, Roman Scenes of the Time of 


Augustus. With 23 Wood Engravings, post 8vo, 73. 6d. 


CHARICLES; or, Illustrations of the Private 
Life of the Ancient Greeks. With 15 Wood Engravings, post 8vo, 7s. 6a. 
By ALFRED H. HUTH. 

The MARRIAGE of NEAR KIN, considered 


with respect to the Law of Nations, the Result of Experience, and the 
Teachings of Biology. Royal 8vo, 21s. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


SMITH, ELDER, & (0.8 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 








NEW, REVISED, RE-ARRANGED, and CHEAPER EDITION of LESLIE 
STEPHEN’S ‘‘ HOURS in a LIBRARY,” with Additional Chapters. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
Now ready, Vol. I., crown 8vo, 6s. 


HOURS IN A LIBRARY. 
By LESLIE STEPHEN. 

Contents.—De Foe’s Novels—Richardson—Pope as a Moralist—Sir Walter 
Scott—Nathaniel Hawthorne—Balzac—De Quincey—Sir Thomas Browne— 
Jonathan Edwards—Horace Wa'pole. 

*,* Vols. II. and IIT, will be published at short intervals. 


SIXTH EDITION of CONAN DOYLE’S “THE WHITE 
COMPANY.” 


Now ready, Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, 63, 


THE WHITE COMPANY. By A. 


Conan Doyrte, Author of ‘‘ Micah Clark,” &c. 
Vanity Fair.—‘ Exciting, amusing, interesting, and in the highest degree 
instructive.” Athenzuwm,—“ As brisk and as lively as could be wished,”’ Review 
of Reviews.—*' One of the best historical novels which have been published since 





“Tvanhoe,’”’ 


NEW VOLUMES OF SMITH, ELDER, & CO’s P 
6s. NOVELS, OPULAR 


Now ready, crown Svo, 63, 


GRANIA: the Story of an Islang 
By the Hon. EMILY LAWLEss, : 


Author of ‘‘ Hurrish,” “With Essex in Ireland,” && 

From the Times.—‘ Certainly the most artist’c and dramati : 
of Irish life and character which we owe to the pon of the peng Bag studies 
We congratulate Miss Lawless on her fasc’nating tale—a tale at poe Patna 
picturesque and dramatic.” Intensely 


THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP. By 


Henry Seton Merriman, Author of “ Young Mistley,” &c. Crown 8yo, 6s 
Ina Sew days, P 


A WOMAN OF THE WORLD: an 


Everyday Story. By F. Masex Rosinson, Author of “ Disen: ” 
“The Plan of Campaign,’’ &. Crown 8vo, 63. ic mr 


‘“* ABSOLUTELY INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY WELU-FURNISHED LIBRARY.” —Times. 
“THE MAGNUM OPUS OF OUR GENERAT iON.” —Truth, 


THE DICTIONARY OF 


EpitED sy LESLIE STEPHEN anv SIDNEY LEE. 


NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 


Vous. I. TO XXXII. (ABBADIE—LEIGH), ROYAL 8vO, PRICE 15s. EACH NET, IN CLOTH ; OR IN 


HALF-MOROCCO, MARBLED EDGES, 20s, EACH NET. 


* 


*.* Vol. XXXII. will be published on December 23rd, and the subsequent Volumes at intervals of three months. 


NOTE.—A New and Full Prospectus of ‘‘The Dictionary of National Biography,” with Specimen Pages, may be had upo 
application. pon 


ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. 


UNIFORM EDITION, 16 vols. crown 8vo, bound in Sets, £4 ; or the Volumes bound separately, 


5s. each. 


"This Edition contains Three Portraits of Mr. Browning at different periods of life,and a few Illustrations. 


Also, Mr. BROWNING’S LAST VOLUME, 


* ASOLANDO: Fancies and Facts.’’ 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. 


UNIFORM EDITION, in 6 vols. small crown 8vo, 5s. each. 


‘This Edition contains Five Portraits of Mrs. Browning at different periods of life, and a few Illustrations. 
*,.* Vol. VL, “Aurora Leigh,” can also be had bound and lettered asa separate Volume. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


The STANDARD EDITION, 26 vols. large 8vo, 10s. 6d. each. 


This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray's Writings not before collected,with many additional Illustrations, 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


The LIBRARY EDITION, 24 vols. large crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, £9; or half- 


russia, marbled edges, £13 13s. 


With Illustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederick Walker, 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each, 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


The POPULAR EDITION, 13 vols. crown 8vo, with Frontispiece to each Volume, scarlet cloth, 


gilt top, £3 5s, ; and in half-morocco, gilt, £5 10s. 


*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


The CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 26 vols., bound in cloth, £4 1ls.; or hand- 


somely bound in half-morocco, £8 8s. 


*,.* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


The POCKET EDITION, 27 vols., in handsome ebonised case, £2 12s. 6d. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, 1s, 6d. each ; or in paper cover, 1s, each. 


Miss THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


UNIFORM EDITION. Each Volume Illustrated by a Vignette Title-Page, i0 vols. large crown 


8v0, 63. each, 


Ninth Edition, feap. 8vo, 5s. 


The History of David Grieve, By 
Mrs. Humpary Warp, Author of “ <obert Els. 
mere,” &c. Seventh Fdition, crown v0, 63, 

The Jockey Club and its Founders, 
By Ropert Brack, M.A., Author of “ Horse. 
Racing in France.’ Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

The Life and Letters of Robert 
BROWNING. By Mrs. SUTHERLAND Orr, With 
Portrait and Steel Engraving of Mr, Browning's 
Study in De Vere Gardens. Second Euition 
crown 8vo, 12s, 64. . 

Life of Henry Fawcett. By Lesli 
STEPHEN. With 2 Steel Portraits, Fibh “or 
large crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. t 

The Life of Goethe. By George 


Henry Lewes. Foarth Edition, with Portrait, 
8vo, 16s. 

The Gamekeeper at Home. By 
RICHARD JEFFRIES, Cheaper Illustrated Edition, 
crown 8yo, 5s. 

Life of Frank Buckland. By his 
Brother-in-Law, George C. Bompas, Editor of 
“ Notes and Jottings from Animal Life.” With 
a Portra t, crown 8vo, 53. ; gilt elzes, 6: 

Notes and Jottings from Animal 
LIFE. By the late Frank BucktanpD, With 
Illustrations, crown 8+0, 5s.; gilt edyes, 6s. 

Shakespeare Commentaries. By 
Dr. G. G. GiRvinus, Professor at Heidelberg, 
Translated, under the Anthor’s superintendence, 
by F F. Bunnittt. With a Preface by F. J, 
FurnIvaL. Fifth Edition, 8vo, 14s, 

A History of English Thought in 
the EIGHTEENTH CENTORY. By Lusie 
STEPHEN. Second Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s, 

The Science of Ethics: an Essay 
upon Ethical Theory as Modified by the Doctrine of 
Evolution, By Lesure STEPHEN. De uy 810, 6, 

A Selection from the Poetry of 
ELIZABETH BARKETT BROWNING, First 
and Second Series, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

A Selection from the Poetical 
WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. First aad 
Second Series, crown 8v0, 3s, 6d. each, 








WORKS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Last Essays on Church and Religion. By Matthew 


ARNOLD. With a Preface, crown 8vo, 7s. 

Mixed Essays. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 9s. 

ConTENTs :—Democracy—Equality—Irish Catholicism and British Liberalism 

—Porro Unum est Necessarium—A Guide to English Literature—Falkland—A 

French Critic on Milton—A French Critic on Goethe—George Sand. 

Literature and Dogma: an Essay towards a Better 
Apprehension of the Bible. Popular Edition, with a New Preface, crown 
8vo, 2s, 6a 

God and the Bible: a Sequel to Literature and 
Dogma. Popular Edition, with a New Preface, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 

St. Paul and Protestantism. With other Essays. 
Popular Edition, with a New Preface, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 

Contents :—St. Paul and Protestantism—Puritanism and the Church of 

England—Modern Dissent—A Comment on Christmas. 

Culture and Anarchy: an Essay in Political and 
Social Criticism. Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Irish Essays, and Others. Popular Edition, crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

On the Study of Celtic Literature. Popular Edition, 
crown Svo, 2s, 6d, 

Passages from the Prose Writings of Matthew Arnold. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Contents:—1, Literature.—2, Politics and Society.—3. Philosophy and 


Religion. 





WORKS BY JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
Renaissance in Italy : Age of the Despots. Second 


Renaissance in Italy: 
Second Kdition, demy 5vo, 163, 

Renaissance in Italy: the Fine Arts. Second Ejition, 
demy 8vo, 16s. 

Renaissance in Italy: the Catholic Reaction. 2 vol’. 
demy 8vo, 32s, 

Sketches in Italy and Greece. Second Edition, crown 
8vo, 9s. 


The Sonnets of Michael Angelo Buonarroti and 
TOMMASO CAMPANELLA. Now for the first time transiated into 
Rhymed English, Crown 8vo, 7s. 

New and Old: a Volume of Verse. 

Many Moods: a Volume of Verse. 

Animi Figura. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

Italian Byways. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Shakespeare’s Predecessors in the English Drama. 
Temy 8vo, 16s. 


the Revival of Learning. 


Crown 8vo, 93. 
Crown 8vo, 93. 


Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to forward a copy of their CATALOGUE, post-free, on application. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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